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“You come from Chase, son, and you have a 

remarkably fine pedigree. By pedigree I mean you are 
made of the finest materials available. Chase is mighty particular about the materials they use. They buy 
in the open market and buy on/y the best from many different sources. That's why you can consider yourselt 
a VIP* with an important job to do. Whatever you are called upon to carry—feed, seed, fertilizer, chemicals - 
anything— you'll do it better because you're a Chase bag. Now run out and go to work—it'll seem just like 
play.’ Chase bags not only work better...they look better, too. They're beautifully color printed. And they 
cost no more, Call your Chase Man today, or write us for full information. 


*A Chase bag will make your product a Very Important Package. 


COHAGE aac comeany 


355 Lexington Avenue e New York 17, N.Y 


MULTIWALLS + HEAVY-DUTY POLYETHYLENE + LAMINATED AND TEXTILE BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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aia sof si POTASH 


HIGRADE 
62/63% K20 


GRANULAR 
60% K20 


HIGRADE 
GRANULAR 


62/63% K20 


ee 


~ tel ne 
To help you make 
the best fertilizers... 


Here is potash you can depend upon—for highest quality—for maximum free- 
Now Available! dom from caking in storage and handling. Take your choice of three types; 
all readily available for immediate shipment. You'll find each to be ideally 
FERTILIZER BORATE-65 sized to meet your current manufacturing requirements. 
...A NEW SOURCE OF BORON For more than a quarter of a century, our potash products have kept pace 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY! with all the exacting specifications of the fertilizer industry. That’s why you 
tere’s hente af:teciein'tat er can confidently count on getting exactly the kind of potash you want... when 
unit! This highly concentrated you want it...from U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp. bak 
source of B,0, has a 178% Expert technical assistance is yours for the asking—without any obligatic>. 
borax _equivalent, It_can_save Write today for technical data and shipping information. 

““dolfars for you on costs of han- = 
dling... storage... and trans- es ae os 
portation. It can also improve Rockefeller PI 
the physical condition of yoer 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N Y. 
mixed fertilizers. 

Order Fertilizer Borate-65 now! Sales Offices in. 


ATLANTA « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
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® PENSACOLA 


41 piants...for prompt delivery of AA quality products 


41 plants of The A.A.C. Co., located in the United States, Cuba and 
Canada, assure you dependable, fast deliveries of AA quality prod- 
ucts for farm and industry. You can schedule your production 


2 with confidence ... the right quantity and grade will be at your 


plant when you need it. 


for uniform quality, prompt delivery 
and technical service . . . order from 


The 
American 
Agricultural 


Chemical 
Company 


producers of: 

Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock « Superphosphate 
AA® QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

All grades of Complete Fertilizers « Keystone® Gelatin 
Bone Products « Fluosilicates e Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid « Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


GENERAL OFFICE: 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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This Month's Cover 


Huge stocks of fertilizer mater- 
ials at plants such as the one below 
are being turned into fimished fer- 
lilizers as the 1961 fertilizer season 
gets underway. Top photo shows a 
semi-granular plant food ready to be 
apphed. Fertilizer production this 
year is expected to be 4% higher 
than in 1959 but tight supply situa- 
tions can be expected in various areas 
(see story on page 18). An additional 
report on fertilizer production, this 
one from the Census Bureau, begins 
On page 24. 
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SYMBOLS OF PLANT LIFE 


i) the centuries of medieval persecution and 
poy the attempted suppression of learning, every 
alchemist invented his own secret symbols even in 


experimenting with potash. 


TODAY, THERE IS NO SECRET ABOUT 


THE ESSENTIAL ROLE POTASH PLAYS 


IN MIXED FERTILIZERS... HOW IT 


CONTRIBUTES TO THE PRODUCTION OF 
QUALITY CROPS. 

SOUTHWEST POTASH CORPORATION 
PROVIDES MIXERS WITHA DEPENDABLE 


SUPPLY OF HIGH Kzms. MURIATE... 


— nee 
fide , 


LLL 
AW i ! 


| 
Win 


STANDARD, COARSE AND GRANULAR 


... FOR THE PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY. 


15th Centurp Alehemp process 


SOUTHWEST POTASH 


CORPORATION 


1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
*Qnother 15th Century Spmbol for Potash 
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® Fertilizers in Japan . . . A first-hand report on the fertilizer industry 
of Japan reveals that exports from that country last year were valued 
at about $80 million. Total fertilizer production amounted to almost 
7 million tons. All this from a nation which used to be the world’s 
largest importer of fertilizers, Page 14. 


Quarantine Inspectors . . . The USDA's plant quarantine inspectors 
carry on a never-ending campaign to safeguard the nation’s agricul- 
ture from the hazards presented by the entry of foreign agricultural 
pests and diseases. Page 29 


Fertilizer Report . . . Supplies of fertilizers for 1960-61 are expected 
to total 8,293,000 tons of plant nutrients, an increase of 4 per cent 
over 1959-60. Estimates are based on stock trends, rates of produc- 
tion, and foreign trade during the first six months of the fertilizer 
year in relation to the same period in other years, A tight supply 
situation could arise this year. Page 18, 


Urbanization and Agricultural Extension . . . The work of the county 
agricultural agents in suburban areas is tending more and more to 
be devoted to helping the home owner with lawn and garden prob- 
lems. Page 36. 


Census of Manufactures . . . Figures compiled during the 1958 census 
have just been released for the ag chemical industries. They indicate 
that the value of fertilizer shipments in that year was $1,044 million. 
Pesticide shipments amounted to $347 million. Both figures represent 
increases over 1954, the year of the last previous census, Page 24. 


Royal Visit . . . Prince Philip visits the new Dowpon plant at King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, England, where he toured the facilities and was 
shown demonstrations of insecticides and herbicides that Dow Agro- 
chemicals Ltd. markets in Great Britain. Page 31. 


Pesticide Formulation . . . In a symposium on ‘New Trends in Pesti- 
cide Formulation,”” ACS members consider effects of liquid carriers 
on herbicidal activity, — pesticide aerosols, — stabilization of dry 
pesticide formulations, etc. Full meeting report on Page 40. 


Fertilizer Markets . . . Because of the highly competitive market, a 
change in marketing patterns seems to be developing. It appears there 
will be an increase in production of high analysis complex fertilizers 
by basic producers and integration of marketing channels from the 
basic producer to the consumer. Page 41. 


WACA Spring Meeting . . . The demise of the dealer-distributor 
system of marketing is predicted by 1970, but the basic manufacturer 
and the formulator still will be in business. Page 16. 
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Trade listing 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Association Building. 
1145 19th St, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Lea Hitchner, exec. sec. 


National Plant Food Institute, 1700 
K St.. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Paul Truitt, president. 


American Potash Institute, 1102 16th 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
H._ B. Mann, president. 


American Society of Agronomy. 
2702 Monroe St., Madison, Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, exec. sec. 


American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety. S. E. A. McCallan. secretary. 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonk- 
ers, 


. ¥. 


American Chemical Society. 1155 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, P. O. Box 540, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C. William Horwitz, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
Hotel Claridge, Room 305, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Jack Criswell, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


American Society of Agricultural 
Enginers, F. B. Lanham, secre- 
a 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph. 


Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
lators Association, 516 S. Salis- 
bury St, Raleigh, N. C. Hugh 


secr y-tre 


California Fertilizer Association, 
Sidney Bierly, executive secre- 
tary. Room 213, Ochsner Building. 
719 “K” Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers Association, 50 East 4ist St., 
New York City. Dr. H. W. Hamil- 
ton, secretary. 


Entomological Society of America. 
4603 Calvert Rd., College Park, 
Md. R. H. Nelson, secretary. 


National Fertilizer Solutions Associ- 
ation, 2217 Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. M. F. Collie, secretary. 


National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


Soil Science Society of America. 
2702 Monroe St., Madison, Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, exec. sec. 


Sulphur Institute, 1725 K. St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Dr. Russell Coleman, president. 


Weed Society of America, W. C. 
Shaw, secretary, Field Crops Re- 
search Branch, Beltsville, Md. 


Western Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation. Charles Barnard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 2466 Kenwood 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
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In many ways 


a farm indispensable... 
that’s why sales-minded dealers formulate with... 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate is used 


© in fertilizers as a soil enricher 
® in feeds as a dietary supplement 
© in fungicides because it’s compatible 


For information on formulating Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulfate into your farm products, write 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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FROM 

JOHN DEERE 
COME QUALITY 

UREA NITROGEN 
PRODUCTS 


JOHN DEERE 45 


.. . 45% nitrogen . . . a specially con- 
ditioned source of nitrogen for use in 
direct application. Prilled, non-caking, 
and even flowing for sfhooth distribution 
.. . concentrated to save time, labor and 
storage space. 


UNCOATED UREA 


... 46% fertilizer grade nitrogen . . . pre- 
ferred for a concentrated nitrogen source 
in liquids and mixes. 


sais nana 


UREA-AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 


. economical, practical for mixed fer- 
tilizers. Non-corrosive to protect valuable 


equipment . . . leach resistant . . . easy 
mixing . . . ideal for batch or continuous 
mixing. 
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JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PRYOR, OKLAHOMA 
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FLOREX ATTAPULGITE. CARRIERS GIVE YOU LOW DUST, UNIFORM SIZE AND HIGH SORPTIVITY 


“FLOREX ATTAPULGITE CARRIERS ASSURE EASIER FORMULATION, MORE 
UNIFORM PESTICIDES AND THUS MORE UNIFORM FIELD APPLICATION 


FLORIDI N COMPANY General Offices: PO. Box 989, Tallahassee, Florida « Sales Offices: 


375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. * 8000 Bonhomme Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. * 292 Meadows Bidg., Dallas 6, Texas 
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INDUSTRY MEETING CALENDAR 


May 17-18 — Chemical Market Re- 
search Association, 2lst Annual 
Meeting. Plaza Hotel. New York. 


June 5-7 — Southern Feed. Fertil- 
izer, and Pesticide Control Offic- 
ials, Annual Meeting. Lafayette 
Hotel, Lexington, Ky. 


June 6-7 — Summer Meeting. 
Georgia Plant Food Educational 
Society. Wanderer Motel, Jekyll 
Island, Ga. 


June 9-17 — European Congress of 
Chemical Engineers and ACHE- 
MA Congress 1961, Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. 


June 11-14 — Annual convention, 
National Plant Food Institute. 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


June 24 — Del-Mar-Va Peninsular 
Fertilizer Association, George 
Washington Hotel, Ocean City, 
Md. 


June 27-29 — Twelfth Annual Fer- 
tilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Marion Hotel, Salem. 
Oregon. 


July 19-21 — Southwest Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing. 
Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


Aug. 27-Sept. 1 — Annual Joint 
Meeting of Biological Societies. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Sep. 3-8 — 140th National Meeting. 
American Chemical Society, and 
National Chemical Exposition. 
Chicago. 


Oct. 2-6—National Hardware Show, 
McCormick Place, Chicago. 


Oct. 9-10 — Four-State Applicators 
& Chemical Conference, Chinook 
Motel and Tower, Yakima, Wash. 


Oct. 20-22 — Eastern Lawn, Garden, 
and Allied Products Trade Show. 
Coliseum, New York. 


Oct. 23-25 — Entomological Society 
of Canada, Entomological Society 
of Quebec, Joint Meeting, P.Q.. 
Canada. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1 — National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association, 28th 
Annual Meeting. The Homestead. 
Hot Springs. Va. 


Nov. 2-3 — Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Gearhart, Gearhart. 


Oregon. 


Nov. 6-7 — Annual Weed Confer- 
ence, Washington State Weed 
Association, Chinook Motel and 
Tower, Yakima, Wash. 


Nov. 7-10 — British Insecticide & 
Fungicide Conference, Brighton, 
England. Sponsored by Associa- 
tion of British Manufacturers of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Nov. 8-10—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Nov. 12-14 — 38th Annual Conven- 
tion of California Fertilizer As- 
sociation, Jack Tar Hotel, San 
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He’s one of several hundred 
Cyanamid people who mine, proc- 
ess, research, deliver and service 
phosphatic materials for your 
acidulation and mixed fertilizer 
business. These people put 
Cyanamid’s more than 40 years 
of phosphate experience into the 
kinds of products and services 
you can use. 

Services you can use 
Traffic Service: Cyanamid traffic 
specialists are ready to route and 
ship your orders without delays. 
Their knowledge can save you 
money, and can make your opera- 
tion run even more efficiently. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


HIS BUSINESS 
IS MAKING 


YOUR BUSINESS 


BETTER 


Technical Service: Cyanamid’s 
staff of technical experts are con- 
stantly at your service. Make 
your formulation and production 
problems theirs. That’s their job. 


Sales Service: Cyanamid sales 
representatives are available to 
work with you and for you in 
expanding present markets or in 
establishing new markets. 
Products you can use 

Cyanamid’s phosphate business 
is the mining and manufacturing 
of the highest quality products 
for your mixed fertilizer require- 
ments. 


e Florida Natural Phosphate 
Rock 
®@ TREBO-PHOS*—Triple Super- 
phosphate 
e Phosphoric acid — an economi- 
cal source of P.O, for high analy- 
sis fertilizers 

American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. *TREBO-PHOS is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for its triple super- 
phosphate. 


PHOSPHATE 
PRODUCTS 
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Unirorm nomenclature and standard 
product specifications for fertilizer raw mater- 
ials have been much in the spotlight recently as 
the result of a series of discussions on the sub- 
ject initiated by a panel of fertilizer mixers. 
(See story elsewhere in this issue, pg. 46). The 
first tangible evidence of progress resulting from 
the discussions came recently with a leading 
potash producer announcing changes in the 
names of two of its products to eliminate a pos- 
sible source of confusion. Further steps to clar- 
ify nomenclature in the industry are promised. 

We feel that the panel of “users” is on firm 
ground when they ask for clarification of no- 
menclature. And we feel that there will not be 
any basic disagreement with the principle that 
they should have full information about chemi- 
cal and physical characteristics of the materials 
they buy, as promptly as possible, and that the 
various test methods used in determining chemi- 
cal and physical data should be clearly indicated. 

When the users panel asks for standardization 
of product, however, we are not at all sure that 
this request is either practical or desirable. Per- 
haps in a non-capitalistic society such rigid 
standardization can be achieved by government 
order, but the whole essence of our system of 
doing business in the capitalistic world is to 
allow different suppliers to compete with one 
another, — on such factors as type of product, 
strength, quality, relative degree of refinement, 
price, testing, etc. One standard too often means 
a low standard—a standard level of mediocrity. 

Whatever the merits of the present situation, 
the next step, as we see it, if the ideas suggested 
merit further study, would be to poll a wider 
cross section of “users” to see what their feelings 
are about specifications, test methods, etc. Agri- 
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cultural Chemicals attempted to do something 
along this line with a survey reported in our 
issue of November, 1960. What we found, es- 
sentially, was that there is a wide difference of 
opinion in the industry on what test methods 
to employ. Obviously it is going to be difficult 
for raw material suppliers to give buyers what 
they want in the way of test data unless those 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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A DVANCE reports from Washington indi- 
cate that the new Kennedy farm program, when 
adopted, will in all probability present a direct 
contrast with the methods used under the Eisen- 
hower administration to control crop surpluses. 
Where the idea was previously to restrict the 
number of acres under cultivation, it is indicated 
that the Kennedy approach will more likely be 
to set controls in terms of bushels and bales. The 
government will no longer be concerned with 
how much land is worked, but how much is 
produced and marketed on the land. 

If a change of this type is made, it could well 
affect the sale of fertilizers and pesticides ad- 
versely. As long as only acreage controls were in 
effect, it made sense for the smart farmer to use 
every effective chemical aid, so that he could 
produce the highest possible yields from his re- 
stricted acreage. What the net effect may have 
been on fertilizer and pesticide sales from this 
artificial stimulus no one was ever quite certain. 
But pesticide and fertilizer manufacturers may 


now have a chance to find out. If the Kennedy 
farm program develops as predicted, farmers 
may simply turn to less intensive cultivation of 
an increased acreage. 
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A Former Importer 


Japan’s Fertilizer Industry 


Holds Eminent World Position 


Japan is a country of small pea- 
sant farms, each averaging about 
2.5 acres, On such a small area a 
farmer has to produce enough food 
for himself and family and some for 
urban people. These farms last year 
produced 13 million tons of rice 
alone—phenomenal yields attribut- 
able to new agricultural techniques 
and the applicoti of fertilizers. 
Japan's fertilizer producers also en- 
joy an eminent position in the 
world's fertilizer market. 


By Vincent Sauchelli 
patna World War II, Japan 


was the worlds largest im- 
porter of fertilizers. “Che war, of 
course, created ashortage\of chemi- 
cal fertilizers /evéry where and 
Japan was partieularly hard hit. 
Having no foreign exchange or 
other means of importing fertil- 
ivers, the courage- 


ously went about building up its 


local industry 


ammonium sulphate production 


and then, by installing modern 
equipment, started to manufacture 
other chemical fertilizers on a mass 
production scale. Last year, the 
fertilizer industry  pro- 
duced a total of 6,700,000 
tons of fertilizers, of which about 
560,000 tons, 
was exported, valued at about $80 
million (U.S. currency). Ammon- 
ium sulphate and urea comprised 


about 85 per cent of these exports. 


Japanese 
about 


28 per cent, or some 


The Japanese produce 25 per cent 
of the world’s ammonium sulphate 
and 49 per cent of its urea and 
share 25 per cent of the world’s 
exports of ammonium sulphate 
and 36 per cent of the volume of 
world exports of urea. 

All types of modern fertilizers 
are manufactured in the country 
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to satisfy different plant food needs 
based on soil and crop analyses. 
The list is imposing: ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium chloride, am- 
monium phosphate, calcium cyan- 


food while maintaining a good 
diet. This has been possible only 
because it has developed an exceed- 
ingly high level of agricultural pro- 
duction to supply its domestic 


Completing his six-month study 
of fertilizer developments in India, 
Dr. Vincent Sauchelli returned to 
the United States late in February. 
As reported in AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS (July, 1960, p. 79), Dr. 
Sauchelli went to India (and sev- 
eral other Asiatic countries, includ- 
ing Korea, Japan, and Hong Kong) 
in the interests of the Phosphate 
Scheme of India to evaluate the 
consumption value of phosphates 
and to study the fertilizer situation 
in general. 

Some of Dr. Sauchelli’s observa- 
tions on fertilizer use and produc- 
tion in Japan are reviewed in this 
article. Future issues will include 
Dr. Sauchelli’s observations on the 
fertilizer industry in other parts of 
the world. 


amide, single and triple superphos- 
phate, basic slag, fused magnesium 
silicophosphate and various com- 
binations of these. Ammonium 
chloride is produced from by-prod- 
uct chlorine obtained in the pro- 
cess of manufacturing soda. It is 
preferred to ammonium sulphate 
condi- 


certain unfavourable 


tions in rice soils induced by excess 


for 


sulphate. 

Necessity admittedly is a power- 
ful stimulus to action whether of 
a person or of a The 
eminent position in the world’s 


nation. 


fertilizer market now enjoyed by 
the Japanese producers represents 
the tremendou; 
human energy and managerial skill 


application — of 


of a high order. Japanese are fam 
ed for their industry. With only 
one-seventh of a cultivated acre to 
a human mouth, the country im- 
ports less than 25 per cent of its 


needs. Every Asian country today 
feels the pressure of food shortages. 
Many resort to imports, which 
alleviates it temporarily. Japan 
set out to grow its own food, which 
it supplements with huge amounts 
of fish. As in the case of most 
modern countries, Japan is feeling 
also the constant pressure of a 
burgeoning population, increasing 
at the rate of one million a year. 
Before the recent war, the coun- 
try’s population was 70 million; it 
is now nearly 92 million and by 
1967 it is estimated it will be 105 
The total land area of 
this island kingdom is 142,000 
square miles and its cultivated 
area, only about 13 million acres. 

Japan is a country of small 
peasant farms, each averaging 
about 2.5 acres. On such a small 
area a farmer has to produce 
enough food for himself and family 


million. 
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and some for urban people. Farm- 
ing as it is understood in the 
United States cannot be applied to 
the practices in Japan which are 
more truly described as market 
gardening. And yet, the remark- 
able fact is that the peasant farms 
of Japan last year produced 13 
million tons of rice alone. The 
phenomenal yields per acre—high- 
est in all of Southeast Asia — are 
attributed more to new agricultur- 
al techniques and the application 
of fertilizer than to favourable na- 
tural conditions. 

In planning to become as near- 
ly as possible self-sufficient in food 
grains, Japan's protective policies 
have favored the nation’s chemi- 
cal industry. Many former muniti- 
ons plants were converted to the 


The Japan Fertilizer Service Center acts as a clearing house 
for the industry, disseminating information on effective use of 


This picture was 
taken at a fare- 
well party for Dr. 
Sauchelli in New 
Delhi, India. In the 
foreground at the 
left of the picture 
is Mr. Rangana- 
than, executive 
secretary of the 
Fertilizer Associa- 
tion of India. At 
Dr. Sauchelli’s left 
is Amir Rahmitula. 


production of farm implements 
suited to local conditions. The 
American occupation introduced a 
needed land reform, and the U. S. 
system of extension service, to- 
gether with many American farm- 
ing methods. These factors led to 
the effective use of fertilizers, 
chemical pesticides, and weedkill- 
ers — factors responsible, according 
to official estimates, for 60 to 70 
per cent of the increase in. crops. 


Fertilizer Associations 

The Japanese Chemical fertil- 
izer industry is organized to pro- 
mote domestic and foreign sales. 
To help promote sales abroad, 
twenty-five trading and manufac- 
turing firms, doing an import and 
export business, organized the Fer- 


tilizers Traders’ Association. In 
addition, the industry formed a 
Japan Fertilizer Service Center. An 
inquiry for quotations on products 
of any of the participating firms 
is relayed to the member company 
listed in the center known to 
handle the subject of the inquiry. 
The center is supported by the 
several organizations as shown in 
the diagram below. 

The associations do not en- 
gage in export transactions them- 
selves, but do handle everything 
from manufacture up to export, 
including adjustment of quantity 
and prices, balancing domestic and 
overseas demand, and giving mem- 
ber companies details of the in- 
quiries they receive. Furthermore, 
the associations strive to have all 
members share in exports. 

The Japan Fertilizer Service 
Center is supported by the five 
manufacturers’ associations shown, 
the Japan Ammonium Sulphate 
Export Co., Ltd., the Fertilizer 
Traders’ Association, and the 25 
trading firms and 46 manufactur- 
ing firms comprising the members 
of these several associations. It is 


(Continued on Page 102) 


fertilizers within Japan and promoting the use of Japanese 
fertilizers overseas. 


Japan Ammonium Chloride 
Ammonium Sulphate Fertilizer 
Association 


Japan 
Ammonium Sulphate 
Industry Association 


Oganization 


Export Co. Ltd. 


Japan 
Fertilizer 
Service 
Center 


Japan 
Superphosphate 
Manufacturers’ Assn. 


Japan Calcium 


Cyanamide Industry 
Association 


Phosphate Assn. 
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W. A.C. A. Spring Meeting 


Keen Competition Seen 
For Fewer Remaining Farm Markets 


By 1970 


se 


In the next ten years, the channels of 
distribution moving goods and services to 
the farmer are expected to undergo radical 
revisions. Some of the channels may dis- 
appear, as may some of the companies 
and people who serve these channels. 


apply them. 


A central farm supply store of the future 
is seen as capable of serving all farmers 
within a 100-mile radius on a schedule 
pegged to weather forecasts which tell 
when the farmer will need the goods, what 
goods he will need, and when he can 


the 1970 era, keyed f0 maximum «ficiency 


‘t Jowest cost 


will reguire or can sustain 


| the people and ali the kinds ’ Jevels 


distribation that we have toda» 


c¢ AGRICULTURE, 1970 will 
~ you be there?” was the ques- 
tion asked by J. Paul Ekberg, di- 
rector of marketing, Agricultural 
Chemicals Division of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, in his talk be- 
fore the spring meeting of the 
Western Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, March 13-15. More 
than 200 members and guests as 
sembled at the Disneyland Hotel to 
review the current and future mar- 
keting situation for agricultural 
chemicals in the west. 

Mr. Ekberg suggested to the 
group what they might expect in 
the agricultural chemical business 
in 1970, saying: 

“In the next ten years, the 
channels of distribution moving 
goods and services to the farmer 
will be radically revised. Some of 
them will disappear. More person- 
ally, some of the companies and 
some of the people who serve these 
channels also will disappear. 

“The fact is that agriculture, 
achieving remarkable _ efficiency 
through mechanics and chemistry 
on the farm, can not tolerate in- 


efficiency and waste in the channels 
which support it. Grammar school 
economics make it intolerable, 
whether you call it the “cost-price- 
squeeze” or whether you use some 
other general catch-phrase to de- 
scribe it. 

“But you can not reduce the 
scope of necessary contacts in the 
farm market and perpetually ex- 
pand the channels serving those 
contacts, regardless of the growth, 
dollar-wise, of the market. You can 
not improve the efficiency of every 
aspect of farming itself, particular- 
ly in the interest of reducing costs, 
and not improve the efficiency of 
the marketing channels serving the 
farmer. This is true because, in 
all frankness, here is the area of 
greatest remaining fat.” Review- 
ing the history of agriculture in our 
country, the speaker continued: 

“Findings of the 1959 census 
provided the first all-inclusive data 
to bring the picture into focus. 
They provided a dramatic picture 
of change: 

“In ten years, the number of 
farms in the United States declined 


3,700,000 farms—the smallest num- 
ber since 1840. 

“Even as whole farms and 
thousands of farmers fade from ag- 
riculture, the amount of land in 
farms has declined only three per 
cent. 

“Farming is becoming larger 
than ever as a market for the goods 
and services of industry—but as it 
grows, farming itself becomes a big 
business. Already, it resembles in- 
dustry far more than it resembles 
the “farming” of only ten years ago. 

“Nationally, there already are 
predictions that by 1970, only one 
million commercial farmers will 
produce at least 90 per cent of all 
domestic food, feed and fiber.” 

Mr. Ekberg then posed the 
question: “How many people—and 
companies—will be required to dis- 
tribute to only one million farm 
buyers the goods and services re- 
quired in their operations? 

“Second-best” products and 
second-best” companies will tend to 
disappear for the reason that the 
farm buyer of the future will be 
sophisticated. He will be technical- 
ly informed to a degree far beyond 
even the highest standards of today, 
and he will be a specialist who is 
able to devote his full time to de- 
termining what is best for his oper- 
ation. Since he will be our market, 
his precise selection of “the best” in 
products and services will leave so 
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by 1,079,000 units, leaving us only 
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limited a market for the “second 
best” that survival automatically 
will be denied them. 

“It seems inconceivable, also, 
that agriculture of the 1970 era, 
keyed to maximum efficiency at 
lowest cost, will require or can sus- 
tain all the people—all the kinds 
and levels of distribution that we 
have today. 

“It is not remote to imagine 
that the reduction in the number 
of farm units will make a portion 
of our current distribution chan- 
nels superfluous. The continuing 
demand that farm necessities be 
economical to buy and to use, team- 
ed with the spirited competition of 
our free enterprise system, un- 
doubtedly will reduce margins of 
profit for producers, for formula- 
tors, for distributors and for dealers 
as the squeeze tightens—and the 
time inevitably will come when 
there is not enough profit, between 
manufacture and eventual use, for 
all. At that time, one or more of 
the traditional steps in distribution 
will disappear. 

“Today, goods customarily 
move from the basic producer to a 
formulator, if one is required, and 
on to a distributor. From the dis- 
tributor — or wholesaler — goods 
move on to the retail dealer. The 
dealer, of course, moves the goods 
on to the farmer. 

“This. system has served, and 
served well, for decades. But it 
seems apparent, even at this stage, 
that it inevitably will shrink into a 
smaller system in the future. 

“Since someone must produce 
the goods to begin with and since 
competition will demand that this 
be done as economically and as ef- 
ficiently as possible, it seems likely 
that the large basic producer will 
be with us for some time to come. 

“The formulator’s position 
seems basically secure. My own 
company will continue to offer 
formulated pesticides to the farm- 
er, and we will seek competent 
formulators within our marketing 
areas to do the job for us. We can- 
not afford to ship products that are 
largely water, clay or kerosene long 
distances under today’s freight rates 
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by Edward Meier 


Agricultural Chemicals 
West Coast Correspondent 


~—much less so in 1970. We also will 
continue to sell a large number of 
technical pesticides to formulators 
who will sell upgraded goods under 
their own brand names to the 
farmer. 

“I would guess that the pres- 
sures of profit and the other ele- 
ments of marketing being squeezed 
today are being felt most acutely 
by the distributor—but, frankly, I 
am by no means certain. 

“I am aware that all of us are 
inclined to view the business of 
serving the farmer as a local busi- 
ness, which if true would seem to 
sustain the dealer forever as a part 
of agricultural marketing. 

“But, the world has changed. 
Perhaps far more than we realize. 
Modern transport, moving rapidly 
through the air and on the ground 
may very well make it possible in 
a future that may be nearer than 
any of us may believe—for dealers 
to be gridded in a network of every 
100 miles, providing service every 
bit as efficient as that provided in 
today’s grid of dealers which is 
based upon about a 10-mile square 
in the more populous farm areas. 
Let us not forget planes and heli- 
copters, which year by year apply 
greater amounts of plant foods and 
pesticides to the farms of our cus- 
tomers. 

“Already, there are no prob- 
lems of transport, of technical skill 
or of logistical skills to preclude so 


thinly scattered a network of farm 
supply stores. Weather seems to be 
about the only variable we have not 
as yet controlled or adequately pre- 
dicted—but long range forecasting 
is becoming more accurate all the 
time. 

“Is it not possible to imagine 
that a central farm supply store 
can ship material to a farmer 100 
miles away on a schedule pegged 
to weather forecasts which tell 
when the farmer will need the 
goods and when he can apply it, 
without the necessity for farm stor- 
age? 

“So the question as concerns 
distributor-dealers and their sur- 
vival by 1970 may be complicated 
by its elemental plainness: If we 
can maintain agriculture with a 
network of “super market” farm 
stores 100 miles apart, what do you 
call the “Super Market’—a “deal- 
er” or a “distributor”? He may 
even be an independent formula- 
tor, also. 

“Call him what you will, I 
am convinced he is coming. And 
I am convinced that he will count, 
as his supplier, the basic manufac- 
turers, and, as his customers, those 
one million farmers. 

“What I am saying is that no 
longer will the farmer tolerate 
waste or needless duplication in the 
distribution of the goods that he 
needs. One efficient level between 
the basic manufacturer and the 
farmer is all that is needed. We 
must find out our spot in agricul- 
ture—if we are to be a part of agri- 
culture in 1970.” 


Many countries of the world, suéh as 
Egypt, India, and Pakistan, offer a promising 
potential market for agricultural chemicals 


of the future. In some instances, pesticides 
are more important than machinery. 


J. Reno, manager, Agricultur- 

al Chemicals Division, Her- 
cules Powder Company, discussed 
“The World Pesticide Market” 
and told his audience of the many 
countries such as Egypt, India and 
Pakistan that offer a promising 


potential market for agricultural 
chemicals in the future. 

In Egypt for example Mr. 
Reno said that pesticides were in a 
better position to raise the agricul- 
tural economy than farm machin- 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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4% Increase Expected 


Supplies of nitrogen, phosphate, 
and potash in 1960-'61 each are 
expected to be 4 per cent higher 
than were the 1959-'60 supplies, in 
a report that reflects the optimism 
of the fertilizer industry at a time 
when activity is at a reduced level 
in many other sectors of the econo- 
my. Farmers, however, will be well 
advised to place orders early if they 
are to be assured of supplies of 
specific products. 


UPPLIES of fertilizers for 1960- 
S 61 are expected to total 8,293,- 
000 tons of plant nutrients — N, 
P.O., and K,O — an increase of 4 
per cent over 1959-60, according to 
a report of the Agricultural Chemi 
cals staff, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Food and Materials Divi 
sion, USDA, Washington, D. C. 
The report was prepared by Har- 
old H. Shepard, in charge, John N. 
Mahan, fertilizer specialist, and 
Charlotte A. Graham, administra 
tive assistant. 

The report reflects the optim 
ism of the fertilizer industry at a 
time when activity is at a reduced 
level in many other sectors of the 
economy. Estimates in this report, 
however, are based on stock trends, 
rates ol production, and foreign 
trade during the first six months of 
the fertilizer vear in relation to the 
same period in other years. If 
these estimates are as realistic as 
they seem, a tight supply situation 
might arise this season, because 
production schedules usually are 
not flexible enough to meet a sud- 
den upsurge in fertilizer shipments. 
Changes in agricultural legislation 
or programs could have an effect 
on fertilizer trends. More than at 
any time since the early 1950's, 
therefore, it will be important for 
farmers to place their fertilizer 


Fertilizer Report Reflects Optimism 


orders well in advance of applica- 
tion if they are to be assured of 
supplies of specific products. 
Nitrogen 
Supplies of nitrogen for fertil- 
izers for the 1960-61 year are ex- 
pected to total 2,964,000 tons of N, 


up 4 percent over the record 1959- 
60 supply (Table 1). 

Production of anhydrous am- 
monia and fertilizer grade ammon- 
ium nitrate solution — is again at 
record levels. Separately, in com- 
bination, or one or both supple- 


Table 1. — NITROGEN: estimated supply | of nitrogen for fertilizer purposes, 
1959-60 and 1960-61, United States and possessions. 


(1,000 short tons of N) 


Item 1959-60! 1960-61 
Supply from domestic sources “ ae 
Solids: 
Ammonium nitrate® 433 456 
Ammonium sulfate? 294 303 
Urea 110 120 
All other solids 256 302 
Total solids 1,093 1,181 
Liquids: 
Ammonia (including aqua) 841 891 
All other 809 837 
Total liquids 1,650 1,728 
Fotal (solids and liquids) 2,743 2,909 
Imports 
Ammonium nitrate 52 73 
Ammonium sulfate 54 $2 
Urea*® 12 18 
Ammonium nitrate-limestone mixtures 26 20 
Sodium nitrate 73 70 
Nitrogen solutions 6 12 
All other 75 65 
Total 298 290 
Exports 
Ammonium nitrate 21 8 
Ammonium sulfate 51 49 
Urea 16 $2 
Ammonia (including aqua) 66 92 
All other 34 54 
Total 188 235 
NET DOMESTIC SUPPLY 2,853 2,964 


Revised 


Adjusted for estimated quantity going into non-fertilizer uses. 
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mented with urea, these constitute 
about 60 percent of the total 
domestic nitrogen supply. A 6 per- 
cent larger supply of anhydrous 
ammonia for direct application 
and use in mixed fertilizers is ex- 
pected to be available this year. 
Exports of ammonia are expected 
to increase 40 percent over 1959-60. 
The supply of nitrogen solutions 
will rise nearly 4 percent, with im- 
ports expected to double. Some in- 
crease in exports of solutions is 
included in the figure for “all 
other” nitrogen 

About 5 percent more solid 
ammonium nitrate will be avail- 
able than a year ago, due to in- 
creases in production and imports, 
and further curtailment of exports. 

Ammonium sulfate produc- 
tion was down about 69,000 tons of 
N content in 1959-60, from the pre- 
vious year, due to the steel strike 
and decreased synthetic produc- 
tion. Yet June 30, 1960, inventories 
of primary producers totaled 195,- 
736 tons of material, against 72,342 
tons at the previous year’s end. In 
the current year, by-product am- 
monium sulfate production is lag- 
ging behind normal levels because 
of reduced output of the steel in- 
dustry’s cokeovens, while producers 
of synthetic are operating only at 
about the same level as last year. 
Production plus stocks, however, 
should provide about a 3 percent 
increase in domestic material. In- 
dications are that ammonium sul- 
fate of exact specification as to 
granule size, etc., is in tight sup- 
ply. This may reduce the competi- 
tive position of other ammonium 
sulfate because imports in the first 
half of the year lagged and exports 
were about the same. These cir- 
cumstances may encourage shifts to 
other forms of nitrogen. 

Urea production was down 
about one percent during the first 
half of the year but is expected to 
pick up during the second half. 
Imports were up about 50 percent; 
however, it is estimated that less 
than 40 percent of imported urea 
goes for fertilizer, even though it 
is imported under that classifica- 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Table 2. — PHOSPHATE: estimated supply of P.O, for fertilizer purposes, 
1959-60 and 1960-61, United States and possessions. 
(1,000 short tons of available P,O;) 


Item 1959-60! 1960-61 
Supply from domestic sources 
Normal and enriched superphosphate 1,329 1,264 
Concentrated superphosphate 916 1,019 
Ammonium phosphate?* 232 298 
All other® 351 384 
Total 2,828 2,965 
Imports 
Ammonium phosphate 56 56 
All other 26 25 
Total 82 81 
Exports 
Normal superphosphate 36 27 
Concentrated superphosphate 112 120 
Ammonium phosphate 20 48 
All other 9 9 
Total 177 204 
NET DOMESTIC SUPPLY 2,733 2,842 
iRevieed 
2Liquid and solid i phosphate shipped as such by primary producers. 
3Includes ium ph hate (produced in combination with potash salts to make mixed fer- 


tilizers), nitric phosphates, sodium phesprate, wet base goods, calcium metaphosphate, natural 
organics, phosphate rock and id basic slag, and estimates of wet and furnace 
phosphoric acid for liquid and solid el fertilizers and direct application. 


Table 3. — POTASH: estimated supply of K.O for fertilizer purposes, 1959-60 
and 1960-61, United States and possessions. 
(1,000 short tons of K.O) 


‘Hem 7 1959-60! 1960-61 
Supply from domestic sources 
Potassium chloride 2,383 2,455 
Potassium sulfate? 127 132 
All other 20 20 
Total 2,530 2,607 
Imports 
Potassium chloride 219 200 
Potassium sulfate? 39 28 
All other 24 25 
Total 282 253 
Exports 
Potassium chloride 395 350 
Potassium sulfate? 15 15 
All other 8 9 
Total 418 374 
NET DOMESTIC SUPPLY 394 2,486 


1 Revised. 
2Includes sulfate of potash-magnesia. 
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limit your total opportunity 


Many of the fertilizer industry’s most successful manufacturers rely on IMC as 
a single source for their full line of raw materials* and total service. 

IMC interests itself in every phase of your marketing operation . . . does 
something positive about it. Total Service embraces marketing assistance, sales 


SALES, DEALER, ADVERTISING 
FARMER MEETING PROMOTION 
ASSISTANCE HELP 


TECHNICAL 
SERVICES 


MARKET MANAGEMENT 
ANALYSIS HELP HELP 


= MOST COMPLETE LINE OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Phosphate Rock ¢ Calcined Phosphate Rock ¢ Triple Superphosphate (Run-of-pile, Coarse, Granular) 
Phosphoric Acid ¢ Muriate of Potash (Standard, Coarse, Granular) ¢ Sulphate of Potash ¢ Sul-Po-Mag® 
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with anything less? 


services, management help, technical service, year-round planning, transporta- 
tion, insurance, safety, and credit and collection assistance. 

Why limit your potential . . . take advantage of IMC’s Total Service for your 
fullest profit opportunity. Join forces with IMC! 


CREDIT AND SALESMEN 
COLLECTION TRAINING ' —- STATION 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILi'NOIS PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH? 
TRADEMARK 
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add NORFOLK. VI VIRGINIA... t0 the growing list of TGS local distribution 


terminals for MOLTEN SULPHUR. 


And how does Norfolk keep its 20,000 gross ton storage capacity stocked 
well ahead of demand? 

By our new 15,000 ton tanker, the Marine Sulphur Queen, which on a 
10 to 12 hour turn around schedule takes on cargo at our new large main 
supply terminal at Beaumont, Texas. From Norfolk we are supplying Mid- 
Atlantic plants by tank car and tank trucks. 

As part of a broadening program of molten sulphur deliveries, TGS is 
now operating several large distribution terminals located in major sulphur 
consuming areas. 

Carteret—molten * Cincinnati—molten 
Norfolk—molten, solid * Tampa—molten, solid 
Other terminals are in the planning stage. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 
Sulphur Producing Units: 
(PHOTO): The MARINE SULPHUR QUEEN NEWGULF, TEXAS © MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS © FANNETT, TEXAS 
heading into Norfolk. SPINDLETOP, TEXAS ® WORLAND, WYO. ® OKOTOKS, ALBERTA, CANADA 
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Ansel’s Pond in Gable, South Carolina, was ap- 
proximately 85 per cent covered from top to bottom with 
Najas weeds when this photo was taken in June, 1960 


This photo, taken approximately 25 days later, 
shows pond free of weeds. Weed control was effected 
with Aquathol sprayed over surface at rate of 2 ppm. 


Aquathol Aquatic Herbicide 
Now Available Commercially 


Aquathol, a new aquatic herbicide, is reported to be 
relatively non-toxic and completely safe to fish and 
aquatic fauna in the concentrations normally used. It is 
a product of Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. and is available 
this year in liquid and granular forms. 


QUATHOL, a new aquatic 
herbicide backed by five years 
of laboratory study, followed with 
150 field tests during 1960, is being 
offered this year for the first time 
to farmers for use in ridding farm 
ponds of water weed infestations 
and algae. The product also is ef- 
fective in lakes for the control of 
a broad spectrum of submersed 
aquatic weeds. 
According to the manufactur- 
er, the Agricultural Chemicals Di- 
vision of Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 
Tacoma, Wash., Aquathol is quite 
safe if used according to directions. 
It is relatively non-toxic and com- 
pletely safe to fish and aquatic 
fauna in the concentrations norm- 
ally used. It dissipates rapidly in 
water and leaves no residue or toxic 
buildup. Aquathol is manufac- 
tured in two forms — liquid and 
granular. Both depend upon en- 
dothal as the active ingredient. 
The liquid form of Aquathol 
may be applied by spraying on the 
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surface of the water with simple 
hand sprayers. The granular form 
is broadcast with a hand seeder or 
scoop. 

Pennsalt’s technical and field 
personnel report that they are par- 
ticularly excited about the broad 
tolerances between the Aquathol 
concentrations necessary for effec- 
tive weed control and those where 
hazards to fish, livestock, or humans 
become apparent. Normal applica- 
tions for effective weed control are 
at the rate of one to five parts per 
million. In studies conducted at 
three universities, fish have been 
shown to be safe in concentrations 
up to 100 parts per million. Ani- 
mal and human tolerance is much 
higher. In fact, rats fed concen- 
trations as high as 2,500 parts per 
million in tests conducted for two 
years are reported to have suffered 
no increase in mortality. 

Among the weeds which are 
effectively controlled with Aqua- 
thol are horned pondweed, coon- 


tail, water stargrass, milfoil, bushy 
pondweed, bassweed, curly leaf 
pondweed, floating-leaf pondweed, 
sago pondweed, flat-stem pond- 
weed, bur weed and duckweed. In 
northern areas, pithophora, clada- 
phora, and spirogyra algae also can 
be controlled with Aquathol. 

Aquathol is expected to pro- 
vide better control of a few specific 
weed varieties such as some of the 
grasses and reeds, which are resist- 
ant to 2,4-D granules, widely used 
in other leading water herbicides 
(see Agricultural Chemicals, Jan. 
1959, pages 31 and 32). 

The active ingredient in Aqua- 
thol formulations is water soluble 
and diffuses readily and rapidly in 
water, making it necessary to use 
a rate appropriate to the nature of 
the area treated. Spot treatments 
and marginal treatments of large 
bodies of water, therefore, require 
higher rates than normally used. 

Aquathol is a contact herbi- 
cide and is effective when used at 
the rates of 0.5 to 5 ppm. The 
liquid diffuses more readily than 
the granular and this, therefore, 
suggests the use of liquid Aquathol 
for treating large areas and the 
granular for smaller areas.** 
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Census of Manufactures 


Fertilizer Shipments Valued 


At $1,044 Million In 1958 Census 


The combined value of shipments and other 
receipts of the fertilizer industry and the fertilizer 
mixing industry in 1958 totaled $1,044 million, 
according to figures contained in the recently- 
released 1958 Census of Manufactures. Of this 
total, the fertilizer mixing industry is listed as hav- 
ing shipped $439 worth of materials in 1958. 


cides. 


Total shipments of pesticides and herbicides 
during 1958 were valued at $347 million during 
1958, a substantial increase over the $214 million 
listed for 1954, the year of the last previous 
Census. Most categories of pesticides shared in 
the increased production to some degree during 
1958, when 337 companies manufactured pesti- 


HE value of shipments and 
‘bam receipts of the fertilizer 
manufacturing industry in 1958 
totaled $605 million, according to 
preliminary figures released last 
month by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The figures were contained 
in one of a series of 80 reports that 
are to be consolidated into the 
Industry Statistics volume of the 
1958 Census of Manufactures. 

There were 283 fertilizer 
manufacturing establishments in 
1958, an increase of 23 over the 
last previous census, in 1954, and 
almost 100 more than the number 
listed for 1947. The number of 
plants with 20 or more employees, 
however, dropped from 215 in 1954 
to 205 in 1958—an indication, per- 
haps, of the increasing use of auto- 
mation in industry. Payrolls, on 
the other hand rose to $79 million 
in 1958 from the $73 million of 
1954, when there were 1,000 more 
people employed in _ fertilizer 
manufacturing plants (18,728 in 
1958 and 19,728 in 1954). It is 
interesting to note that the payroll 
in 1947 amounted to only $48 mil- 
lion for a working force of more 
than 20,000. 
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Fertilizer mixing companies, a 
establish- 
ments primarily engaged in mixing 


category comprised of 
fertilizers from purchased fertilizer 
materials, listed as having 
shipped $439 million worth of ma- 
1958. The combined 
value of shipments and other re- 


were 
terials in 


ceipts of the fertilizer industry and 
the fertilizer mixing industry in 
1958, therefore, totaled $1,044 mil- 
lion. This incudes shipments of 
fertilizers (primary products), 
valued at $857 million, shipments 
of secondary products valued at 
$37 million, and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of $150 million. Separate 
shipment figures for the fertilizer 
industry and the fertilizer mixing 
industry are not available. 

The shipments of fertilizers in 
1958 represented 96 per cent of the 
industry's total product shipments. 
Secondary products shipped by 
fertilizer industry in 1958 consisted 
mainly of sulfuric acid, $9 million; 
and agricultural pesticides, $8 mil- 
lion. 

Total shipments, including in- 
terplant transfers, of complete fer- 
tilizers (grades guaranteeing N, 
P,O,, and K,O) during 1958 reach- 
ed 12,320,934 short tons in dry 


form and 106,306 short tons in 
liquids. The 1954 total shipments 
amounted to 13,534,479 short tons. 
There was no distinction made be- 
tween liquid and dry fertilizers in 
the 1954 census. 

Of the incomplete mixtures, 
shipments of grades guaranteeing 
N and P.O, only (including am- 
moniated superphosphates) were 
down in 1958 from the 669,593 
short tons of 1954. The 1958 totals 
were 577,101 of the dry form and 
17,091 liquids. 

Grades guaranteeing only P,O, 
and K,O also showed a decline in 
1958, when the total shipments 
were 656,284 short tons, compared 
with the 1954 total of 772,270 short 
tons. 

Following the trend, grades 
guaranteeing only N and K,O also 
were down. The 1958 total ship- 
ments amounted to 126,254 short 
tons, while the 1954 figure was 
162,996, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

On the up side, shipments of 
grades guaranteeing only nitrogen, 
phosphorus, or potassium were 
higher in 1958 than 1954. The fig- 
ures are 125,743 short tons in 1958 
and 118,613 short tons in 1954. 
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Quantity and Value of Products Shipped by 


Production 
for ell including inter- for all including inter- | 
Product 2, plant cere — ee aa a 2, plant t Sere —— as nr yan 
including N Pa0s KO including N Pe0s KO 
further | quantity | Value further | quantity | Value 
manufacture manufacture 
(quantity) short (short (short (short (shart (short (hort (short 
(short tona)| tons) ($1,000) |} tons) tons) tons ) 


4 


(short tons tons ) ($1,000) tons ) tons ) tons ) 


Fertilizers, total......-. Coen eee eeeeeeeseesereseteeees 
Superphosphate and other phosphatic fertilisers...... 
Superphospha te 
Normal and enriched (408 PpO0s and less acidulated 
th HeSOe) (basis 100% Pe0s).....++- 
ted with lePO, al 


Phosphatic fertilizer materials, nec (including 
base goods, ammonium phosphate potash mixtures 
nitrophosphates, calcium metaphosphates, sodium 
phosphates, etc.) (basis LOO PoOy)..ceseesseeeeee 
Superphosphates, def luorinated and phosphate rock } 
defluorinated feed grade LOOP PP nccccccccvccses 


mplete mixtures (grades guaranteeing M, P_Os, 
and KV 
Shipped in Gry COTM .cccecceceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Shipped im Liquid LOrm™™’ oc ceceececceceeeeeeeeees 
Incomplete mixtures: 
Grades guaranteeing N and P2Os only (incls 
ammoniatec superphosphates ): 
aa 


Shipped in 
Shipped in Liquid form®*..ccccccsececcccsccsses 


Grades guaranteeing PoO5 and KgO only”*.seeseeee 
prades guaranteeing N and K2O only 
ammonium phosphate )....scccceccccecesseseceseces 


brades guaranteeing N, PeOs, Or KeO only” seseess 


Activated sewage sludge 
Other naturel fertiliser materials 


Mixed fertilisers, mplete and incomplete, and 
fertilizer materiale of organic origin, nsk.....-- 


105,436 106,306 6,171 8,503 11,152 


5, 577,101 45,649 


129,226 126,2% 6,973 
150,468 125, Te 6,299 15,97 11,231 


xxx xxx | 985,301 =x xx Deed 


x =x] 153,611 «xx 


10,086 


66,25 136 ,Ge5 xx } 
24,6 17,071 659 2,349 1,54 <x 
31,056 xxx 109, 757 Ls, 34e 


16, 082 = 18,087 


86,190 8,922 4,278 xxx =x 
5,152 xxx ar xar 


peed ua} “*55,712 == xx xxx 


345 388 ceed xx 


= xxx] 855,196 =xx = =x 


oo mx; 64151,515 = =x x 


1,265,258 681,361 | 65,576 1x Peed xxx | 91,669,665 | 859,161) ®79,140 xx oa Peet 
2853, 529 Boe, 561 | 80,654 ox =x xxx} *°590,205 475,192] 48,898 ox peed Peed 
xx = 9,582 =x =x = = xx 3,277 = = = 


12,343,567 ]12,320,984| 584,177] 778,426] 1,442,460 | 1,563,622 : 
ee : ; , }23, 382,035 15,954,479] 608,960] 68,595] 1,527,646) 1,59, 762 


856,959 669,593; 4,999) 102,92 


778,052 772,270} 35,439 xxx] 125,322) 138,725 


140, 956 162, 06 8,306 17,175) <xx 19,959 
119,878) 118,615 4,129 2,898} 15,99 12,118 

WO,126 2,106 4, AT xxx] «xx x 
xxx =x 6,768 


415,251 


**5 02 


The 1958 data for wet-base goods included 


tilizer materials, n.e.c. 


materials. 


Shipments of superphosphate 
and other phosphatic fertilizers 
also are broken down in the 1958 
census. Total shipments of normal 
and enriched superphosphate in 
1958 were 681,361 short tons. The 
1954 figure was 859,161 short tons. 
Shipments of concentrated super- 
phosphate, however, were greatly 
increased in 1958, with 802,561 
short tons, compared with the 
1954 shipments of 473,192 short 
tons. 

A break down of production 
and shipments of fertilizers during 
1958 also is contained in the census 
report. It shows that of the total 
production of 12,449,003 tons of 
complete mixtures, the plant food 
content was: nitrogen 786,929 tons, 
phosphorus 1,453,612 tons, and 
potassium 1,373,897 tons. Total 
value of shipments, including in- 
terplant transfers, amounted to 
3590,348,000. 
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(not elsewhere classified)” but for 1954, data for 
wet-base goods is included with “Normal and enriched superphosphate. 

“Includes information for ammonium phosphates and other chem- 
ieally-processed phosphate fertilizer materials (except superphosphates ) 
which were processed and shipped without mixing with other fertilzer 


‘Other phosphoric fer- 


information. 


Florida led all states in pro- 
duction of complete fertilizers with 
1,050,448 tons, and the South At- 
lantic region was ahead of the 
other eight regions into which the 
country was divided for the pur- 
pose of the census. The South At- 
lantic region produced 4,765,561 
tons of complete fertilizers. The 
East North Central region was sec- 
ond with 3,119,830 tons, the census 
figures indicate. 


"Excludes information from municipalities. 

“Excludes data for garbage, tankage, and bone meal. 

“This figure is largely accounted for by small establishments report- 
ing on “short forms” which did not require the reporting of detailed 


NSK.—Not Specified by Kind. 


The total production of grades 
guaranteeing only nitrogen and 
phosphorus in 1958 was 618,538 
tons, of which 68,874 tons were 
nitrogen and 138,679 tons were 
phosphorus. Total production of 
grades guaranteeing only phos- 
phorus and potassium in 1958 
amounted to 660,895 tons. Phos- 
phorus content was 109,757 tons 
and potassium content was 134,382 
tons. 


Pesticide Shipments Rise 60 Per Cent 


HE value of total shipments 
Te agricultural pesticides and 
other agricultural chemicals dur- 
ing 1958 amounted to $333 mil- 
lion. Total shipments, including 
interplant transfers, during 1954 
amounted to $217 million, accord- 
ing to the figures on pesticides con- 


tained in the 1958 Census of Manu- 
factures. 

There were 337 companies 
manufacturing agricultural _pesti- 
cides and other agricultural chemi- 
cals, such as disinfectants, animal 
dips, and soil conditioners, in 1958. 
Of these companies, 101 operated 
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AGRICULTURAL PESTICIDES... 
MGRICULBUBAL CHEMICALS, WEC...000ececeesceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees 


Agricultural pesticides, herbicidal preparations, 
end similar eqricultural Chemicals. «nce cccceceenrewenne 


Insecticidal and fungicidal preparetions (formle- 
tions) primarily for egriculturel use: 

Areentc compounds (calcium and lead areenate).....-+.-- 
Areenical insecticides and fungicides (including 

Peris green and other copper arsenicals or six- 

tures containing arsenicals and excluding weed 

PT tl). | PEPRERELELELEL ELLE LEE 


Sul fur-containing preparetions: 
Wettable sulfur amd sulfur Gust. «ccc ceccrerrceetuwnnne 
Other sulfur-containing preperations, including 

Mame sulfur...+.++0s+0* - 


Capper-containing dry preparations, including dry 
Bordeaux mixture (excluding Paris green and 
Ce A ee 


Sensene hexachioride and/or lindane preparations 
without DOT (excluding fly eprays).....- senna 


OT - containing preparations (excluding serosols and 
fly epreys): 
Preparations containing DOT as the active ingredient. 


Cnulorinated hydr idal 
ether than those mtaining bengene hexaechioride 


carbon pest: preparations 


Organic phosphates containing pesticidal preparations 


© nicotine sulfate bearing 


Petrolew: o11 sprays (excluding fly sprays and sero 
G11 sprays and emulsions without other toxicant 
O11 eprays containing other tomtoants. ... 16. ceccccnes 


Ce Pee eee eee eee PT TTI TTT 


Weed killers 


herbi 


idal preparations): 


Areenical preparations eee eC Cee eee ee eee 
Sodium chlorate preparations. .....cccccecceceeeeceeeeees 
2, 4D (2, 4dichlorophencxyacetic acid) and derivatives 
2, 4, S-trichlorophencxyecetic ecid and derivatives..... 
yther weed killers (hydrocarbon weed killers, etc. 
including defoliants, dessicants, et« 

agricultural pesticides, herbicidal preparations, and 
similar agricultural chemicals, maR.....ccccceeeeeeees 

Mgricwlhtural chemicals, NOC... 6... cc ccccccecccccscencseeeeees 


Disinfectants, 


Aapmal dips... 


Soil condition 


neipeliy for segriculturel uses......... 


preparations)... 


NEC Not Elsewhere Classified. 
NSK Not Specified by Kind. 
NA Not Available. 


Preparations of DOT and other tomicants+« «secre ecrceceeeeens 


or GOT (excluding fly epreye and seromole) « «cc cccccuee 


(enchuding fly sprays and serosols)........... euecces 


Quantity and Value of Products Shipped by the Pesticide Industry: 1958 and 1954 


ise 


aos 


—— 


TOTAL SHIJMENTS INCLUDING 
INTERPLANT TRANSFERS 


QUANTITY 


vAWwE 
($1, 000) 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS INCLUDING 
INTERPLANT TRANSFERS 
——+ 


QUANT TY 


| 1,000 gallons 11, 506 | 12, 301 
. * * 7, 92 


* - 462 
eecceces + 93,33 
eeeeeeee + sees (6A | NA 
cvceeece 4. NA mA 
eccces de (=a = 
ovewe | . 100 xX 
pucesuee | ° 1x x | 
| | 
cocccece | i yallons NA | mA 
| sy (NA | ww 
pounds | UNA | MA 


351, 214 seual — 216,981 
axe max 


2,045 2000 100k 2 
4,699 14,254 74, 599 4,559 
19, 198 $2,823 48,092 16,408 
7,052 7,992 | 6,648 4,339 
21,921 | 3008 | oo | 7,839 
| } 
| | 
97,871 | yO ered | 14, 283 
| 
4,124 xx xx | 2,582 
| | 
2,508 } 1,684 | 1, 604 i 2,204 
903 270 292 | 377 
| | | (6 
633 | x x | 


“Not separately classified in 1954; included in Fumigants (household, 
industrial, and soil),” valued at $1,769 thousand. 
“Not separately classified in 1954. 


with 20 or more employees. Un- 
fortunately for comparison pur- 
poses, a revision in the definition 
of the agricultural pesticide indus- 
try was introduced in the 1957 
Standard Industrial Classification 
of the Census Bureau so that the 
industry as a whole is not com- 
parable with previous years. 

Total shipments of pesticides 
and herbicides during 1958 were 
valued at $347 million, a substant- 
ial increase over the $214 million 
of 1954. 

Shipments of benzene hexa- 
chloride and/or lindane prepara- 
tions without DDT during 1958 
were valued only slightly higher 
than 1954 shipments — $11 million 
to $10.5 million. DDT-containing 


preparations were down slightly in 
1958. Shipments were valued at 
$43 million in 1954 and at $41 mil- 
lion in 1958. 

A substantial increase, how- 
ever, was registered in shipments 
of chlorinated hydrocarbon pesti- 
cidal preparations, other than 
those containing BHC or DDT, 
during 1958. Total shipments, in- 
cluding interplant transfers, during 
1958 were valued at $72 million. 
The 1954 figure was $31 million. 
Also higher in 1958 were ship- 
ments of pesticides containing or- 
ganic phosphates. They were valu- 
ed at $27 million, while the 1954 
figure stands at $12 million. 

Among the herbicides, 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T, and their derivatives, 


registered increased shipments dur- 
ing 1958. Arsenicals and sodium 
chlorate preparations remained 
fairly stable but all other weed 
killers, (such as the hydrocarbon 
herbicides) and defoliants and 
desiccants, were shipped in greatly 
increased Total ship- 
ments listed for the category en- 
titled Other Weed Killers during 
1958 amounted to $22 million, 
while the 1954 figure was only $8 
million. 

Agricultural pesticides, herbi- 
similar agricultural 
chemicals not specified by kind in 


amounts. 


cides, and 


the census, also were greatly in- 
creased. The 1958 shipments 
amounted to $38 million, up from 
the $14 million of 1954.te% 
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QUALITY he “aN |e 


Just Say That's All 


and get both automatically 


Continuing research and development assure 
you of consistently fine quality. Continuing 
recognition of the industry’s need for de- 
pendable deliveries assures you of consist- 
ently fine service—same day shipment. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
SULPHUR 


C hep ide: ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
POTASH. COMPANY Fé , _ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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FA BAGFUL OF WAYS 
T0 BOOST Hi-D'SALES 


IN 61 The idea of Hi-D is catching on. More farmers, 
more ranchers, more growers are using ammonium 
nitrate in granular form —using Hi-D as a supplement to your 


mixed fertilizers. Read how CSC is spreading the news about Hi-D 
and backing up your own sales efforts throughout ‘61. 


MAGAZINES feature these informative ads, explaining 
the many advantages of Hi-D. 


In full color in Progressive Farmer, Farm & Ranch and 

Successful Farming. 

And in black and white in Florida Grower & Rancher, Prairie Farmer, 
Citrus & Vegetable Grower and Rice Journal. 


TV SPOTS on farm programs of 18 stations demonstrate the 
free-flowing action of Hi-D. 


RADIO SPOTS on 75 stations are a frequent nudge 


to farmer's memory. 


BILLBOARDS in 879 high-traffic locations throughout 


South and Midwest enlarge ‘Mighty Good Eating’ theme. 


" OUTSIDE THE STORE Attractive 


* metal sign and Hi-D clock-type thermometer 
(attention guaranteed!) 
bring the Hi-D buyer to your store. 


a INSIDE THE STORE Window streamers echo theme 


of ‘Mighty Good Eating’; packages of samples, product folder 
and counter displays keep customers thinking Hi-D. 
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USDA Ouarantine Service 


Around-The-Clock Protection 
For The Nation’s Agriculture 


Service. 


USDA Plant Quarantine inspectors last year inter- 
cepted the Mediterranean fruit fly 173 times at ports 
of entry into the United States. The khapra bettle was 
intercepted 131 times and citrus canker was intercepted 
139 times. Increased world travel and shipping con- 
tinue to create new problems for the Plant Quarantine 


A plant quarantine inspector (right) supervises the loading 
of a 4,400 cu. foot fumigation chamber with nematode-infest- 
ed bagging that had been intercepted at the Port of New York 


© protect the American farm- 
= against invasion by foreign 
pests and diseases, the United 
States Department of Agriculture's 
plant quarantine inspectors are 
stationed at major air, sea and 
border ports of entry. They work 
in cooperation with customs in- 
spectors in the examination of in- 
coming ships, airplanes, vehicles, 
trains, baggage, and mail. These 
inspectors also examine cargoes of 
restcicted material and supervise 
treatments to insure that harmful 
pests are not brought into the 
United States. 

Safeguarding commercial car- 
goes involves fumigation of indi- 
vidual shipments and, when neces- 
sary, entire ship's holds. Typical 


An entire shipment of foreign cars that 
arrived at Houston, Texas, is being 
fumigated under plastic covering after 


SESS, 


By Eugene Reagan 
Director 
Plant Quarantine Division 
Agricultural Research Service 


of ship fumigation is a case involv 
ing all five holds of a freighter - 
596,916 cubic feet in all — in which 
1,590 pounds of methyl bromide 
gas was used. (For detailed infor- 
mation on Plant Quarantine Divi- 
sion fumigation and other cargo 
treatments, see the Feb.-March, 
1959 issues of Agricultural Chemi- 
cals.) 

Commercial importations of 
agricultural material are safeguard- 
ed through a system of permits, in- 
spection, and treatment if neces- 
sary. This minimizes the danger of 


khapra beetle infestations were dis- 
covered. The autos were contaminated 
by infested material in the same ship. 


~ *% ’ és " 
> - _ tO jim 


-_ 


foreign plant pests entering the 
United States. Inspection of tour- 
ists’ baggage presents an entirely 
different and more difficult prob- 
lem. Thoroughness, attention to 
minor details, and individual re- 
sourcefulness are required on the 
part of the inspector to detect un- 
authorized plant material when 
examining passenger baggage. 

In one such case, linguistic 
ability helped out, too. An _ in- 
spector heard a Japanese national 
tell a companion, in Japanese, that 
the mango the latter was carrying 
was prohibited material. When a 
thorough search of the man’s lug- 
gage failed to turn up the fruit, 
and the Japanese denied in English 
that he possessed any, the inspector 
told him in Japanese to hand over 
the mango he was carrying. The 
surprised tourist produced the fruit 
from his coat pocket. 

Attention to details during 
routine-appearing inspections is es- 
sential. A middle-aged Oklahoma 
doctor and his wife, stopped at 
Laredo on their return from Mex- 
ico, had been almost cleared when 
an alert Plant Quarantine inspec- 
tor noticed a small orchid plant. 
A thorough search of the car turn- 
ed up a host of prohibited plant 
material, including two orchid 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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We’re name 
dropping 
but ee Big Chief Kay- 


Two-Oh is only trying to im- 
press you with the fact that all 
sizes of our 60% Muriate of 
Potash, by ANY name, are the 
best bet for your manufacturing 
operations. 


PCA STANDARD 
(formerly Standard) 


At a recent pow-wow, a spe- 
cial committee of the National 
Plant Food Institute suggested 
that distress smoke signals from 
buyers indicate (ugh!) con- 
fusion caused by different names 
for similar products. To bring 
orders out of chaos (Indian- 
type pun), we’re happy to go 
along with the rest of the in- 
dustry in 
standardiz- 
ing our no- 
menclature (paleface-type word 
meaning “names”). 


PCA COARSE 
(formerly Special Granular) 


PCA Standard (the little 
one), remains PCA Standard. 
But henceforward, as of the new 
season, July Ist, PCA Special 
Granular (the middle one) will 
be known as PCA Coarse, and 
PCA Coarse Granular (the big 
one) will be known as PCA 
Granular. - 


[A GRANULAR 
(formerly Coarse Granular) 


ce 
bi 


So at last we’ve answered the 


POTASH wien vets ism 
CoM PANY from any source. But for top 
© F quality potash, and top service, 


A Wi = FR a CA be sure to order from PCA, top 


man on the totem pole. 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


Phone, Write, Telex - 
or Wire Our General Offices - 
in New York: 


Phone LT 1-1240, New York 
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Dow Agrochemicals Plant 


Entertains Royal Visitor 


The increasing use of agricultural 
chemicals in England is making a 
major contribution to that country's 
agriculture and is reflected in a visit 
by Prince Philip to the recently-com- 
pleted plant of Dow Agrochemicals 
Ltd., an Anglo-American company 
which imports and markets products 
of Dow Chemical Co. plants in 
America and Canada. 


R. H. Prince Philip, Duke of 
H. Edinburgh, recently paid a 
personal visit to the recently-com- 
pleted Dowpon plant and the ad- 
ministration and technical services 
building of Dow Agrochemicals 
Ltd. at King’s Lynn, Norfolk, Eng- 
land. Prince Philip flew himself to 
the site in an S. 55 Westland-Sikor- 
sky helicopter, landing on the grass 
bank of the Great Ouse River, next 
to the office building's parking lot. 
The Lynn plant lies only a few 
miles from Queen Elizabeth's 20,- 
000-acre estate. 

Dow Agrochemicals is an An- 
glo-Af’erican company to which 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., has licensed its technology 
and know-how in agricultural 
chemicals. The increasing use of 
agricultural chemicals in England 
is making a major contribution to 
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British agriculture and is reflected 
in the Duke's interest in the new 
plant. 

On hand to welcome Prince 
Philip to the plant were Dr. W. E. 
Ripper, managing director of Dow 
Agrochemicals Ltd.; Sir Norman 
Hulbert, M. P.; and the American 
directors of the company—Dr. C. B. 
Branch, president Dow Chemical 
International S. A.; J. W. Britton, 
manager of Dow Chemical Co.'s 
agricultural chemical division; and 
Colin Robertson, manager of Ne- 
derlandsche Dow Maastchappij. 


The company presently im- 
ports and markets products from 
the American and Canadian plants 
of Dow Chemical Company. They 
are, however, building formulating 
facilities. 


Touring the Dow- 
pon plant, Prince 
Philip is shown 
with (left) J. W 
Britton, manager 
of Dow's agricul- 
tural chemical di- 
vision, and (right) 
Sir Norman Hul- 
bert, M.P., directcr 
of Dow Agrochem- 
icals Ltd. In back- 
ground is Dr. W 
E. Ripper, Dow 
Agrochemicals’ 
managing director 


Dow executives report that 
they were impressed by the Prince's 
genuine interest in agricultural 
chemicals and their application to 
British farm husbandry. There are 
about 15 million acres of arable 
land in England and all of it at 
some time or other is infested with 
grass weeds, chief of which is 
quackgrass. In addition, reeds pre- 
sent a nuisance in thousands of 
miles of farm drainage ditches, 
main watercourses, and lakes. It is 
apparent, therefore, that there is 
a market for Dowpon herbicide. In 
the hill and mountain areas of the 
country, furthermore, there are 16 
million acres of rough grazing 
land, all utilized by hill breeds of 
sheep and cattle, and much of it 
capable of heavier stocking by 
oversowing after the old herbiage 
has been destroyed. In addition, 
the are 27 million acres of perma- 
nent grassland. 

Another Dow product finding 
a market in England is Trolene, a 
systemic insecticide for use on live- 
stock. The warble fly is a problem 
in England, where it is estimated 
that 60 per cent of all hides show 
evidence of warble damage. 

Among exhibits in which the 
Duke showed a great deal of inter- 
est during his tour were demon- 
strations relating to the use of 
Zoalene and a model of back-rub- 
bers impregnated with Korlan for 
cattle. In conversation, however, 
Prince Philip reportedly felt cau- 
tious about agricultural chemicals 
in general, with particular refer- 
ence to seed dressings, the use of 
which has been blamed for a con- 
siderable loss of gamebirds in Eng- 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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18-46-0 GRANULATED 


For production of high and ultra-high analysis 
fertilizers which cannot be produced with 
conventional materials. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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GRANULAR 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Available in Bags or Bulk 


A dust free product of uniform size that 
will not bag set under normal storage conditions— 
flows freely to provide uniform distribution. 


For requirements—Contact Our Sales Agents BRADLEY & BAKER 


HOSPHORIC PRODUCTS 


: 1 Ecorbipa 
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Western Cotton Conference 


Proper Insecticide 


Use 


Can Reduce Cotton Production Costs 


The use of parasites and predators is recommended as 
one of the most important ways to reduce costs and pre- 
vent crop losses. Along with other factors, they often will 
hold insect populations below damaging levels in cotton 
fields for as long as an entire season. In this regard, 
California's 1961 cotton insect control recommendations 
will include at least two selective insecticides. 


FFORTS to reduce the hazard 
EK of drift from the application 
of agricultural chemicals were out- 
lined March 7 and 8 at the West- 
ern Cotton Production Conference, 
Phoenix, Arizona, by Norman B. 
Akesson, agricultural engineer at 
the University of California. 

Mr. Akesson said that the 
problems arising drift of 
chemicals most often are associated 
with plant damage. Recently, he 


from 


added, residue problems have been 
involved on hay and pasture crops 
being fed to dairy and meat ani- 
mals. Other drift damage prob- 
lems may arise from movement of 
chemicals into home and wildlife 
areas, as well as onto crops for 
human consumption. 

Mr. Akesson and another Cali- 
fornia engineer, Wesley E. Yates, 
conducted drift experiments last 
year in an effort to determine the 
amount of drift residue on a near- 
by crop after application. “We are 
unable at this time to feel any 
degree of safety in recommending 
anything less than 500 feet down- 
wind as the closest applications 
should be made to alfalfa,” Mr. 
Akesson said. “For an upwind 
case, 100 feet should suffice.” 

Application of certain bio- 
chemicals containing nitrogen will 
correct “crazy-top,” a disorder 
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which reduces the yield of cotton 
in western areas, Ralph A. Scott 
Jr, USDA plant physiologist, 
Tempe, Ariz., told the conference. 
He said that studies with single 
and multiple applications of urea 
or choline chloride throughout the 
growing season indicate that both 
chemicals are effective in bringing 
about the release of pollen within 
two weeks after either chemical is 
applied and early season applica- 
tions are more effective than late 
season applications. 

In addition, he said, the per- 
centage increases in seed cotton 
yield, above the yield in plots not 
chemically treated, were 89 per 
cent for five early multiple appli- 
cations, 75 per cent for two late 
multiple applications, 84 per cent 
for a single application June 15, 
and 73 per cent for a single appli- 
cation August 15. Both chemicals 
are effective for approximately two 
months, he said. 

Andrew S. Deal, University of 
California, Riverside, urged cotton 
growers at the conference to use 
every available tool to help pre- 
vent insect damage and to reduce 
production costs, which, he said, 
run approximately $150 per bale 
in his area. 

For many growers, 
one-fourth to one-third of this goes 


he said, 


into pest control. He added that 
the application of more efficient 
pest control methods can reduce 
this cost. Among the recommenda- 
tions: Clean up field as soon as 
possible following harvest to re- 
duce overwintering populations of 
mites, cotton bollworm, cutworms, 
stink bugs, and other cotton pests. 
Careful and regular evaluation of 
insect and mite populations should 
be made to prevent unexpected 
outbreaks of pests. 

In addition, Mr. Deal recom- 
mended the use of parasites and 
predators as one of the most im- 
portant ways to reduce costs and 
prevent crop losses. Parasites and 
predators, he along with 
other factors, often will hold in- 
sect populations below damaging 
levels in cotton fields for several 
weeks, months, or even the entire 
season. He added that preventa- 
tive or “insurance” type treat- 
ments, or treatments on a regular 
schedule, are to be avoided. In 
this regard, Mr. Deal said that 
California’s 1961 cotton insect con- 
trol recommendations will include 
at least two selective insecticides. 

The $75 million loss cotton 
growers suffered last year because 
of failure to get a healthy stand of 
plants may be eased by combining 
fungicides to fight certain seedling 
diseases, reported Dr. R. H. Gar- 
ber, U. S. Cotton Field Station, 
Shafter, Calif. He said that seed- 
ling diseases of cotton frequently 
are caused by a combination of 
two or more fungi. Control has 
been limited because most fungi- 
cides are more effective against 
some disease organisms than 
others, he pointed out. 

Greenhouse and field tests in 
which two materials were com- 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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ANNOUNCING ...THE FIRST 
COMPLETELY SATISFACTORY 
HANDLE FOR MULTIWALL BAGS! 


dn bag filling and in transit’. . . also-in the 
store . . the Bemis plastic handle lies fat 
and oot ofthe way his 


But when the customer picks it up—like this 
—no more wrestling with awkward bags... 
no more dropping and breaking .. . just happy 
customers. 


Bemis Handle Bag 


WITH MOLDED PLASTIC HANDLE! 
A major merchandising advance! Look at these benefits: Won't break * Won’t pull 
loose * Molded to fit the hand comfortably * Easy to carry * Available in 4 : 
colors —red, Weck ersiny salewis: Reet’ So eee ee ; 
Bemis Handle Bags are ideal sales-building packages for Ae 


dog food, rock salt, fertilizer .. . actually, just about any- Bemis s Ma | 
4 
ase 


thing you would package in bags up to 25- or30-lb, capacity. Wine dike 
Ask your Bemis Man for the complete Handle Bag story.  pestesing ideas are 
GENERAL OFFICES — 408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 « SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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URBANIZATION 


And The Agricultural Extension Service 


Agricultural extension agents in 
suburban areas are finding more 
and more of their time being de- 
voted to the problems of new home 
owners who know little or nothing 
about the increasing amount of spe- 
cialty products that are available 
for use on lawns and gardens. In 
addition, home gardeners need to 
be given prec'se information on the 
proper use of such products if they 
are to get the best possible results 
from agricultural chemicals. 


ROP pests which traditionally 


have been the problem of 
farmers in the United States have, 
become the 


in the past decade, 


problem of new homeowners as 
well. The rapid urbanization tak- 
ing place in many regions of the 
country has converted much farm 
land near metropolitan areas to 
housing developments and shop 
ping centers. 

In addition, several facets of 
the agricultural chemical industry 
have undergone rapid expansion to 
needs of 


meet the ever-growing 


new suburbanites. The florist, 
plant, and nursery industries have 
experienced rapid growth and now 
represent a substantial branch of 
the agricultural economy. 

Caught in the middle of this 
rapid expansion of suburbia and 
the increasing production of spe- 
cialty pesticides, fertilizers, and 
equipment for the home gardener 
are the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture's County Extension Agents. 
Che job of bridging the gap that 
exists between chemical concerns, 
dealing 


that are accustomed to 


with farmers, and 


home gardeners, who know little 


experienced 
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or nothing about agricultural 
chemicals, seems to be falling on 
the county agents. Reaching subur- 
ban people, however, is a difhcult 
problem even for the extension 
entomologist since very few people 
in this group are aware of agricul- 
tural extension. H. Menusan, Jr., 
extension entomologist at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, reported 
recently that twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of an extension entomol- 
ogist’s time presently is devoted to 
With 
more effective communications be- 
surburbia, 


suburban insect problems. 


tween extension and 
there is no telling how high that 
percentage could climb. For in- 
stance, the Agricultural Extension 
Service in New Jersey expanded its 
staff in 1957 to include a second 
specialist in entomology to 
with household and 


deal 
primarily 
flowers, 
This 


new position is a direct result of 


structural pests, pest of 


trees, ornamentals, and turf. 


the rapid urbanization process tak- 
ing place in that state. 


In a talk before the North- 
eastern Weed Control Conference, 
January 4 to 6 in New York, How 
ard H. Campbell, Nassau County 
(New York) Agricultural Agent, 
said “We spend years researching 
and teaching, and then send a 
home gardener across his lawn 
without proper direction. He very 
often does not know what he has 
covered or if he has covered an 


area at all. 


“You are 
told the group, “and you may not 


professionals,” he 


realize how much trouble a green- 
horn can get into. Our homeown- 
ers may be precision drivers at 50 


miles per hour, but when they are 
slowed down to two to three miles 
per hour behind a lawn spreader, 
they are in a new world.” 

To reach these new home gar- 
deners, county agents depend on 
newspapers, radio, and television. 
An average entomologist will pre- 
pare from 75 to 100 newspaper 
articles during the year, plus about 
80 radio talks. In addition, hun- 
dreds of insect talks are given by 
county workers on local radio and 
television stations. In at least one 
suburban county in Pennsylvania, 
an automatic telephone answering 
service is required during the 
spring and summer months. 

Dr. John L. Libby, extension 
entomologist, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., told the De- 
cember | meeting of the Entomol- 
ogical Society of America at At- 
lantic City that urbanization has 
brought many new and expanding 
professional groups which are re- 
quiring an increasing amount ol 
the educational time and effort ex- 
pended by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service through the spe- 
cialists and county agricultural 
agents. The urbanites and subur- 
banites, he said, have a multitude 
of various problems that are caus- 
ing the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice mail to become heavier day 
by day. 

Referring to the question of 
whether or not the needs of subur- 
ban people fall into the frame- 
work of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, Dr. Libby said that the 
Smith-Lever Act, in stating the 
purpose of Cooperative Extension 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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TROL CANADA THISTLE 


WITH OLDBURY® SODIUM CHLORATE 


Oldbury sodium chlorate was the most effective 
weed killer when it was first placed on the herbicide 
market thirty-five years ago...and it’s still the 
most effective you can use today on such trouble- 
makers as Canada thistle, Johnson grass, bindweed, 
and Russian knapweed. 

Oldbury sodium chlorate sterilizes the soil... 
reaches right down to the roots of the*weed . . . and 
keeps working for months. 

Oldbury sodium chlorate is inexpensive. For a 
mere 25¢, you can sterilize 100 square feet of drain- 


age ditch, fence line, or roadway for a year or longer. 
Open-head drum empties easily. Oldbury sodium 
chlorate comes in a fast-opening drum. A single 
lever seals and reseals the drum with a metal band. 
Full-open head makes pouring, scooping, or shovel- 
ing easy. 

Available in 50-, 100-, and 450-lb. sizes. 
Technical aid. Full-time Hooker agronomists can 
help with weed control plans and advise on han- 
dling, storing, and using sodium chlorate. Write 
for descriptive folder. 


CHEMICALS 


604 BUFFALO AVENUE, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Sales offices: Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, Tacoma, Worcester, Mass. Jn Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. 
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MAGCOBAR GRANULARS 


CARRICLAY 


a 6 to 8 VM 


Granular and Pulverized 


PULGITE 
12 to 14 VM 
Granular and Pulverized 


ARROWHEAD 
Granular Bentonite 


en 


That's right! Sales appeal that 
you can see and feel. When you make 
pesticides with Magcobar granular 
carriers, you build sales appeal right 
into your product. Magcobar granu- 
lars appeal to farmers because 
they're free flowing, feel better, and 
look better. 

And when it comes to perform- 
ance they appeal, too. Magcobar 
granulars are high in. absorbency, 


HAVE SALES APPEAL 


consistent in high quality, and uni- 
form in clean grades. 


Farmers will buy pesticides 
made with Magcobar granulars be- 
cause they look better, they are 
better. 


See for yourself. Put the sales 
appeal of Magcobar granulars into 
your product. Call or write the man 
from Magcobar today. 


MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Houston, Texas 


702 Western Savings Fund Bidg. 
P. O. Box 6504 
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IN MINUTES - FOR WEEKS 


can expect from Niagara—new materials tailored to meet the 


This message on ethion miticide-insecticide is good news for 
your customers because mites are among their top pest prob- 
lems. And we've been telling them about ethion with ads like 
this one in American Fruit Grower. You don't have to sell them 
on ethion. They'll come in asking for it. That's because ethion 
has everything growers need in a miticide—along with valuable 
insecticidal activity. It combines fast initial kill with long re- 
sidual action—saves growers materials and time 

by cutting down on the number of applications 

needed. Ethion is typical of the advances you 


changing needs of growers. Such new products—combined 
with our complete line of established pesticides, and backed 
up by a field service force trained in the practical aspects of 
pest control—make the Niagara label the one growers trust 
and buy. When you handle Niagara pesticides, you offer 
growers what they need—effective control of crop diseases 
and insects that means dollars in their pockets at 

harvest. It means satisfied customers and dollars 

in your pocket, too, all year ‘round, every year. 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 
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Pesticide Formulation Symposium, 
Reports on New Products,-Highlight 


Meeting of American Chem. Society 


NEW experimental seed and 
A soil fungicide that shows con- 
siderable promise in field tests on 
cotton, field corn, peanuts an’! 
vegetable seeds, and as a soil treat 
ment for cotton and other crop; 
was described by William R. Dive 
ley, Hercules Powder Co., at the 
139%h meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, held March 
21-31 in St. Louis, Mo. 


“Hercules 3944, temporary 
name for the fungicide, has al- 
ready undergone two years of lab 
oratory and field tests,’ Dr. Diveley 
said, “and these tests have shown 
its ability to control an unusually 
broad spectrum of soil-borne dis- 
eases of a variety of vegetable and 
held crops in addition to a wide 
selection of pathogens causing seed 
decay.” Another important advan 
tage shown in the tests, according 
to the Hercules scientist, is that 
the fungicide appears to have a 


low order of toxicity to mammals 


The new fungicide has been 
tested most extensively as a_ soil 
treatment for cotton. In other field 
tests, Hercules 3944 controlled po- 
tato scab, bean root, and stem rot, 
tomato Southern blight, cucumber 
fruit rot, and lettuce bottom rot. 
Ihe new fungicide is base] on 
cumene. 


New Phenyl Carbamate Series 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
researchers, John Kilsheimer and 
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Herbert Mooerfield, reported that 
their investigation of aromatic car- 
bamates has led to the discovery 
that 3-isopropyl N-methylcarba- 
mate is an active insecticide. This 
compound has been field tested as 
Union Carbide Compound 10854. 


Pesticide Formulation Series 


A review of pesticide formula- 
tions dry, liquid and solid, was 
presented by several experts in the 
pesticide industry. 


Eugene P. Ordas, Velsicol 
Chemical Corp., reporting on the 
stabilization of dry pesticide for- 
mulations, pointed out that chem- 
ical decomposition of dry pesticide 
formulations has been related to 
trace amounts of heavy metals, 
notably iron, the pH of the carrier 
or diluent, and the presence of 
acid sites within the structure of 
mineral type “inerts” used for 
their formulation. By far, the most 
important of these is the latter, he 
observed, wherein the surface acid- 
ity of these materials profoundly 
promotes the decomposition of 
certain active ingredients. 


“Organic pesticides, particu- 
larly the chlorocarbon and_phos- 
phate ester insecticides, vary greatly 
in their stability toward catalyti- 
cally active mineral diluents. In 
general, the activity of these min- 
erals in promoting insecticide de- 
composition varies directly with 
the sorbency of the pulverized ma- 
terial and indirectly with the bulk 


are exceptions to this rule.” 


Catalytically active acid sites 
of minerals may be effectively neu- 
tralized by the incorporation of 
Lewis-type bases. With the proper 
choice of bases and procedures for 
their incorporation, a practical de- 
gree of product stability can be 
attained, concluded Mr. Ordas. 


\fter outlining the history of 
solid pesticide formulations, Erwin 
S. Loeffler, Shell Chemical Com- 
pany, commented on the future, 
observing “It appears that the use 
of dusts may decrease; but granu- 
lar formulations will expand. Re- 
cent developments on the mechan- 
ism of action and interaction of 
the phosphate pesticides will stim- 
ulate development of improved 
carriers. New and different types 
of solid carriers will enable us to 
control release rates, and thus, im- 
prove effectiveness. Most import- 
ant, pesticide formulation is _be- 
coming more a science than an 
art. Thus formulations in the fu- 
ture will be directed toward the 
most vulnerable link in the life 
cycle of the pest — with greater 
economy and safety than heretofore 
has been possible.” 


Effects on Herbicidal Activity 


Studies by L. L. Danielson, 
W. A. Gentner and L. L. Jansen 
on the effects of several liquid car- 
riers on the herbicidal activity of 
soil-incorporated chemicals, have 
shown that a commercial formula- 
tion of a_ herbicide, containing 
kerosene and surfactants, and ap- 
plied as a water emulsion, persists 
for long periods in the soil. “Tech- 
nical EPTC,” they advised, “ap- 
plied in acetone, benzene, and 
xylene alone persists for equally 
long periods. By contrast, the rate 
of inactivation of the technical 


form applied in kerosene and in 
No. 2 fuel is rapid and interme- 
diate, respectively.” Similar studies 
on isopropyl N- (3-chlorophenyl) 
carbamate (CIPC) and 2-chloral- 
lvl diethyl dithiocarbamate (CD. 
EC) indicate that each herbicide 
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responds differently, qualitatively, 
or quantitatively, with respect to 
the organic solvent used. 


These same _ researchers re- 
viewed the herbicidal activity of 
granular formulations, reporting 
that spray and granular applica- 
tions of herbicides are, in gen- 
eral, equally effective in preplant- 
ing and pre-emergence treatments 
when applied with equal uniform- 
ity. With certain exceptions, sprays 
are more effective in controlling 
growing weeds. Post emergence 
granular herbicide applications, 
following clean cultivations, pro- 
vide a physical selectivity that 
avoids or minimizes crop injury. 
They are not intercepted by the 
crop foliage. 


Size and number of granules 
per unit of area are not highly 
critical in the performance of 
vapor-active herbicides, such as the 
carbamates or highly soluble herbi- 
cides such as the dinitros. A greater 
number of granules per unit ap- 
pear necessary when using slightly 
soluble herbicides, such as the sub- 
stituted phenylureas and certain of 
the symmetrical triazines. 


L. L. Jansen and W. C. Shaw, 
USDA, reported that extensive 
studies of surfactants in relation 
to the activity of several herbicides 
demonstrated three characteristic 
types of surfactant action. Herbi- 
cides included: dalapon, 2,4-D, 
DNBP and amitrole. 


When sublethal dosages ol 
these herbicides were applied as 
aqueous sprays to corn or soybean 
plants, the addition of a surfactant 
enhanced, suppressed, or had no 
effect on the level of activity which 
could be attributed to the herbi- 
cide itself. Some surfactants were 
studied which enhanced the activ- 
ity of a particular herbicide on the 
soybean plant, without enhancing 
the activity of the same herbicide 
on corn. A single surfactant did 
not necessarily behave similarly 
with all herbicides. The results 
suggest the possibility of develop. 
ing tailormade herbicidal sprays 
for specific weed-crop situations. 
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Fertilizer Consumption Trends 
Indicate 11 Million Tons by 1970 


ra ILL the market for ferti- 

W lizers level off, or will 
the market continue to grow as 
it has since World War II?”, 
asked A. B. Beasley, Spencer Chem- 
ical Co., Kansas City, in a discus- 
sion of “Fertilizer Markets. Where 
are they Headed?”, at the meet- 
ing of the American Chemical 
Society. 


A number of attempts have 
been made at forecasting the fu- 
ture sales of fertilizers, he noted. 
Several mathematical equations 
have been devised, but none have 
proven satisfactory for long range 
forecasting. The weakness of the 
mathematical approach to long 
range forecasting of fertilizer sales 
is that too many factors of un- 
known vaiue exist,—such as change 
in acreage of major crops, prices 
received for farm products, and 
separating significant and  non- 
significant factors in the overall 
market. Furthermore, since many 
of these factors change from year 
to year, even short-range forecast- 
ing, using the mathematical ap- 
proach becomes difficult. Studies 
indicate that logarithmic trend 
projections are as accurate as com- 
plicated equations, and much 
easier to follow. Historically, con- 
tinued Mr. Beasley, established 
trends do not change abruptly, un- 
less some major influencing factor 
is introduced,—such as major eco- 
nomic changes, supply changes, 
etc. 


A study of the trends of total 
plant nutrients consumed in all 
fertilizers, indicates a continued 
rapid growth of the fertilizer mar- 
ket for the next ten years. Pro- 
jection of this trend to 1970 indi- 
cates a total market of approxi- 
mately 10,7000,000 tons of nitro- 
gen, phosphate and potash. Even 
though there is a trend to straight 
materials, mixed fertilizers will 


still contain an estimated 609 of 
the total primary plant nutrients 
used by the American farmer in 
1970. 


Indications are that an annual 
rate of about 70 pounds of total 
plant nutrients will be applied per 
harvested acre in 1970, compared 
with 46.73 pounds per acre in 
1959. The use rate is increasing 
1.3 times as fast as the reduction 
in acres, remarked the speaker. 


There has been a dramatic 
change in the ratio of nitrogen 
to phosphate consumed in all fer- 
tilizers, observed Mr. Beasley. In 
1945 this was 1:1.26. In 1957, the 
ratio had narrowed to a 1:1 and in 
1959 total consumption of nitro- 
gen in all fertilizers exceeded the 
consumption of phosphate for the 
first time in the domestic market. 
Projection of this trend to 1970 
points to a continuation of the 
more rapid growth of the nitrogen 
market as related to the phosphate 
market. By 1970, the nitrogen to 
phosphate ratio in all fertilizers is 
expected to approach 1.7:1. 


Of the major crops being fer- 
tilized, - corn, cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat largely determine the total 
fertilizer market. These crops uti- 
lize 1.5 to 3 times as much nitro- 
gen from fertilizer as phosphate. 
Thus, unless pasture fertilization 
can be made more economically 
attractive to the livestock farmer 
than at present, the trend to more . 
nitrogen in relation to phosphate 
can be expected to approach 1.7 
to 1.0 by 1970. tex 


The second installment of 
Agricultural Chemicals’ report 
of the 138th National Meeting 
of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety will appear in the May issue. 
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SIGNAL OiL AND Gas Company 


HOUSTON DIVISION 


CALL OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON ESPESOL 5 

U. S. Terminals: Post Office Box 5008—Houston 12, Texas—Phone WAlnut 3-165! 
Houston, Texas Chicago, Illinois East Liverpool, Ohio York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Phone Circle 7-2520 
Madison, Indiana Brownsville, Texas Savannah, Georgia Cc go ¢ 1515 N. Harlem, Oak Park, Illinois, Phone Vi llage 8-5410 
Carteret, New Jersey Los Angeles, California Richmond, California veland C 4 1., Cleveland. Ohio, Phone EDison 3-0188 

. : e Of 4 Loursville, Ky., Phone /Uniper 3-7634 
Eurepecn Terminals: 31 Phone CEdar 3.3227 
Dordrecht (Rotterdam) Netherlands ¢ Livorno (Leghorn), taly Long Beach Office: 2828 Junipero Ave.. Long Beach, Phone NEvada 6-3301 
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HY does a farmer use more 

fertilizer? to make more 
profit? or because he already had 
made more profit? An interesting 
question this, about cause and 
effect. Of course, no simple, 
straightforward answer can be giv- 
en. It used to be believed that a 
farmer’s purchase of fertilizer de- 
pended upon the profit he made 
the previous year. Perhaps this was 
true when tobacco and cotton ac- 
counted for the largest portion of 
the country’s consumption of fer- 
tilizers. It does not seem to be true 
today. In the case of many farmers, 
the motivation to buy is a mixture 
of attitudes in which the desire to 
make a profit naturally dominates. 
Were it true that fertilizer use 
tended to follow farm profit, it 
might be argued that carried to an 
extreme, it would become a vicious 
circle or sprial leading eventually 
to a “bust.” Up to a certain point, 
profitability increases with increase 
in the rate of application, but the 
law of diminishing increments op- 
erates to decrease the rate of profit 
return. The maximum return is 
reached when the cost of the ferti- 
lizer per acre just matches the 
profit per acre. 

This output-input relationship 
was strikingly illustrated in the 
United Kingdom and in France by 
recent studies. Numerous similar 
studies have also been made in 
many states in our own country. 
The foreign cases are cited merely 
to demonstrate the universality of 
this relationship of profit versus 
expenditure. 
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Fertilizer Views 
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Fertilizer and Farm Profits: Cause and Effect 


The University of Leeds in 
Yorkshire (England) reported on 
a study of 222 farm accounts made 
in 1955-56. The results were group- 
ed by types of farming and by the 
average fertilizer expenditures per 
100 acres. In a majority of cases, 
the amount spent on fertilizers was 
higher on those farms producing 
bigger profits. Where the rate of 
fertilizer application was higher, 
there the yields were higher. You 
might say that, of course, where 
the yields are highest the demands 
upon fertility are heaviest, and this 
creates an obvious need for more 
fertilizer. But the study gave aver- 
age yields for various crops taken 
on the different groups of farms, 
and in a majority of cases the in- 
crease in yields paralleled generally 
the increase in fertilizer outlay. 

The study in France was re- 
ported by an association devoted 
to the encouragement of fertilizers 


by Vincent Sauchelli 


Dr. Sauchelli is a Consultant to the 
Agricultural Chemicals Industry. 


and soil amendments (A.N.P.E.A.) 
which enjoys a high, almost official 
standing in that country. Some of 
the interesting returns are grouped 
in the table below regarding dif- 
ferent regions of the country. 

Studies in nearly every state 
in our own country strongly em- 
phasize the profit potential in an 
adequate fertilization program. 
The increased yields per acre re- 
sult in a lower crop unit cost of 
production to produce a larger net 
dollar return to the farmer. On 
average, most farmers are not ap- 
plying fertilizers at the rates rec- 
ommended. 

Gradually, however, inore and 
more farmers are learning the val- 
ue of fertilizers as profit makers. 
They are thus becoming leaders 
in breaking the “yield barrier’ for 
more profit and satisfaction to 
themselves. 

Fertilizer yields farm wealth. 

Use more, because you earn 
more.** 


Meuse 1956 (30 farms) 
Expenditures per hectare (ha) 
Gross returns /ha 
Net profit/ha 


Ile-de-France (1954-55) (100 farms) 


Expenditures /ha 
Gross returns/ha 
Net profit/ha 


Soisson-Center, 1953-54 (15 farms) 
Expenditures /ha 
Gross returns /ha 
Net profit/ha 
1 hectare = 2.2 acres. 


General 

low Average Best 

francs francs francs 
$,593 3,620 4,800 
54,566 57,000 65,500 
—5,366 + 700 + 6,300 
9,180 17,460 22,310 
72,590 103,820 131,750 
6,320 13,123 17,910 
15,253 19,978 24,619 
91,668 118,112 154,962 
2,013 4,416 13,209 
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Control cotton seedling diseases 


One application of TERRACLOR’ 


ee 


Terraclor and combination fungicides save cotton ... save money 


The major cotton seedling disease of Rhizoc 
Damping-Off or “‘soreshin’”’ is effectively con- 
trolled by Terraclor soil fungicide, providing 
healthy, vigorous stands with the first planting. 
Terraclor may be combined with certain other 
fungicides for effective control of disease com- 
plexes. Such fungicides are Captan, Thiram, 
Phygon, Zineb, and Maneb. 


Soil-borne fungi such as Rhizoctonia solani, 
Pythium and Fusarium are responsible for skips 
and uneven stands or even destruction of entire 
fields of young plants. When this occurs, re- 
planting is necessary. This can amount to 10- 
25% of cotton acreage annually. 
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Terraclor and Terraclor combination fungi- 
cides are now accepted as a standard cultural 
practice in many cotton producing areas... 
proved over more than five years as the effective, 
profitable way to control cotton seedling dis- 
eases. For further information write to: 


OLIN MATHIESON, INSECTICIDE PRODUCTS DEPT. 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Fresno, California + East Point, Ga. * Denver, Colorado 
* Dallas, Texas 
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Fungicide at planting does it! 


1. Eliminates skips 2. Provides better stands 3. Promotes bigger yields 


’ Here's the damage: Every year cotton seedling diseas 
», growers an estimated $70 million . . . destroy about 3 bales for every 
~ 100 ginned, or almost 400,000 bales annually . . . cost the growers in 
seed, time and labor. 
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Here’s the 7ERRACLOR profit picture: 


1. Permits earlier planting with greater safety. 7. Protects a good stand. 
2. Provides vigorous, uniform stands with first 8. Provides healthy seedlings . . . earlier cotton. 
planting. 9. Permits some boll set before cotton root rot 
3. Insures against replanting costs—saves seed, disease attacks in certain areas. 
time, labor. 10. Permits earlier harvest . . . and better grade 
4. Insures against waste of valuable soil moisture of cotton if harvested before Fall rains. 
by eliminating replanting. 11. Provides (through uniform, better stands) 


more efficient mechanical harvesting .. . 
better weed and insect control . . . more effi- 
cient use of plant nutrients and water. 


5. Permits reduction of excessive seeding rates. 


. Develops better root systems. 


Other Crop Uses 
% Cabbage, Wheat Seed ... Common Smut or Bunt 
; Cauliflower, etc. . Club Root and Black Root or WireStem Garlic....... White Rot 
ee 0 a 
a 6060CC—té<“i‘itéRPpperrs «w'«w=S CC Southern Blight ~ ; Onions... .. Smut, Sclerotium Rot 
s ee eee Root and Stem Rot, Sclerotinia White Mold Mushrooms*. . Mildew, Lipstick Mold ¢ 
ie Peamuts ......; Southern Blight (Southern Stem Rot) Strawberries* . Botrytis, Black Root, Red Stele i 
Potatoes....... Scab, Rhizoctonia Ornamentals. . Stem Rot, Crown Rot, Black Rot, : 
eS ee Leaf Drop, Bottom Rot Root Rot, Botrytis, Flower Blight i 


Alfalfa, ms «et ¢ eae Brown Patch 
Es ae aici Crown Rot TERRACLOR® is a trademark. *Experimenta! use only 
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PRODUCTION ROUND TABLE 


Standardization Of Raw Materials 
Seen As Move Useful To “Users” 


The purpose of uniformity in raw materials is to allow 
fertilizer mixers to operate efficiently with a relatively 
uniform supply of raw materials, even when they may 
be securing them over a period of time from different 
suppliers. In addition, more-uniform raw materials would 
minimize confusion in ordering. 


HERE has been much discus- 

sion among fertilizer mixers 
and fertilizer raw materials sup- 
pliers over the past five or six 
weeks, but little released in the 
way of statement for publication, 
in connection with a request by a 
panel of fertilizer mixers for action 
on the part of fertilizer suppliers 
on adoption of uniform nomencla- 
ture, uniform raw material speci- 
heations and a uniform presenta- 
tion of chemical and physical prod- 
uct data concerning these raw ma- 
terials. The original stimulus for 
the developments of the past few 
weeks occurred at the Fertilizer In- 
dustry Round Table in Washing- 
ton last November, when a panel 
ot “users” directed a series of such 
requests to raw material suppliers 
at a Standardization Symposium 
which was a feature of the 1960 
Round Table (See Agricultural 
Chemicals, Dec. 1960, pp. 30-32). 

Members of the users panel 
felt that the ideas covered in the 
initial discussion at Washington 
merited further consideration, and 
several members of the panel met 
on their own initiative in a second 


session in Baltimore early in Febru- 
ary. After further discussion, it was 
decided to offer a series of sugges- 
tions to raw material suppliers in 
connection with product uniform- 
ity, nomenclature and format for 
supplying chemical and_ physical 
data descriptive of fertilizer raw 
materials. 

In connection with nomencla- 
ture, it was suggested that the term 
“run of pile” be dropped, as mean- 
ingless. The “users” requested that 
in stating particle size data, a 
“standard” series be used, — and 
that sieve data should be given on 


the basis of all material “on and 
through” a series of screen sizes as 
follows: 10, 20, 35, 65 and 100. 
They requested that specific and 
uniform ranges for “standard,” 
“coarse” and “granular materials 
be adopted by the various sup- 
pliers, so that when ordering one 
or the other grade from changing 
suppliers a buyer would still know 
within the normal tolerance of plus 
or minus 5% what he was getting. 

A standard format was also 
suggested for chemical and physical 
data to be supplied in describing 


the various fertilizer raw materials, 
including, for the different prod- 
ucts, such data as total active con- 
tent, water soluble content, free 
acid, moisture, particle size, etc. — 
and they asked that this data be 
forwarded as promptly as possible 
to plant personnel concerned, so 
that they would have an accurate 
description of the material before 
putting it in process. 

Of all the materials discussed, 
it was the opinion of the “users” 
that there is most variation in 
triple superphosphate. They feel 
that it would be an important step 
forward if all triple superphos- 
phate producers could adjust their 
operations so as to be able to sup- 
ply a product with 46.59% available 
P.O,, plus/minus .5%. 

The purpose of this suggestion 
for uniformity in raw materials, it 
was pointed out, is to allow fertil- 
iver mixers to operate efhciently 
with a relatively uniform supply of 
raw materials, even when they may 
be securing them over a period of 
time from different suppliers. More 
uniform raw materials would also 
minimize confusion in ordering. 

Panel members emphasized 
they were offering their suggestions 
to raw material producers, and 
were making their requests, not 
with any intention of being arbi- 
trary or demanding, but rather to 
stimulate further discussion so that 
all parties concerned could work 
out a solution to the problem. 
They indicated that they appreciat- 
ed that the power of deciding the 
question finally did not reside with 
them, nor with any other group, 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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At the root of a 
‘100,000,000 


problem... 


Smaller than these dots . . . the nematode 
is destructive enough to cause more annual 
damage to agriculture than any insect 
known to man. 


Nematodes choke off the roots of plants 
so that nourishment which would normally 
be gained from the soil is severely reduced. 
When nematodes invade a field, the plants 
wither, their growth is stunted and in ex- 
treme cases the plants die. 


Shell Chemical Company, a pioneer in 
the field of nematology, working closely 
with federal, state and local agricultural 
specialists, has developed two outstanding 
soil fumigants for protecting plants from 
nematode damage. They are D-D® Soil 
Fumigant for preplanting application and 
Nemagon® Soil Fumigant, a potent soil 
fumigant which can be used for treating 
living plants. Both of these products have 
been used by farmersall over the world in the 
never-ending battle against the nematode. 


This is just another example of how Shell 
Chemical Company is helping the agricul- 
tural community grow bigger, better yields 
for a growing America. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
110 West S1st Street, New York 20, New York 
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HE tobacco budworm can be 
B iperdboner by applications of 
bait containing dried spores ol 
Bacillus thuringiensis, a bacterium 
that causes a fatal disease of this 
and other insects, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists re- 
ported last month. 

The bait, consisting of corn- 
meal and spore, applied by hand 
to the growing tips of tobacco 
plants, controlled both budworm 
and hornworms in experiment; 
conducted in 1960 by entomolog- 
ists of USDA's Agricultural Re 
»and tic Nori Caro 
lina and South Carolina Agricul 


search Servi 


tural Experiment Stations. 
Research conducted through 
1959 had indicated that sprays or 
dusts containing the spore material 
were ellective against the hora 
worms, but gave only partial con 
trol of budworms. The 1960 ex 
periments indicated that the mi- 
crabial-cornmeal bait is just as et- 


Fungicides For Red Mites 

L. W. Boulanger, Maine Ex- 
periment Station, reported recently 
on the effect of fungicidal treat- 
ments on European red mite popu- 
lation densities. Various fungicides, 
he said, were applied in seasonal 
programs from which all iasecti- 
cides but lead arsenate were ex- 
cluded. Plots receiving glyodin 
showed substantially lower popu- 
lations of the European red mite, 
as opposed to those in which cap- 
tan, dichlone, dodine, ferbam, mer- 
cury, Niacide, sulfur and thiram 
were used. Indications are,” he 
concluded, “that frequent applica- 
tions of glyodin are necessary to 


Uh fey TECHNICAL 


Microbial Insecticide Controls Tobacco Budworms and Hornworms 


fective or more effective than the 
best chemical 
(endrin) now used in preventing 


insecticide spray 


hornworm and budworm damage 
to tobacco plants. 

Although the bacterium does 
not kill at once, hornworms stop 
feeding soon after they eat the 
treated bait. The bait consists olf 
one part of B. thuringiensis (90 
billion spores per gram) to 99 
parts of cornmeal, applied bi-week- 
ly in four applications at the rate 
of about 12.5 pounds of the bait 
per acre for budworm control. 

B. thuringiensis is commercial- 
ly available, but it is not yet being 
recommended by USDA for use on 
tobacco, or on vegetable crops 
which are also subject to damage 
by hornworms, until further re- 
searc!: is completed. Research by 
ARS scientists is underway to de- 
termine formulations that can be 
used on tobacco without harming 
the leaves. 


effect an appreciable reduction in 
the total European red mite popu- 
lation, Conversely, intermittent or 
infrequent applications of the 
fungicide would have little effect 
on the development and popula- 
tion density of the pest. 
° 


Paper and Fertilizers 

A team of University of Calli- 
fornia chemists announced last 
month that they are making sub- 
stantial progress toward the 
achievement of an economically 
feasible chemical wood pulping 
process. The new process employs 
nitric acid and ammonium hycdro- 
xide in a two-stage operation to 


NOTES 


make pulps from wood chips, saw- 
dust, and other residues, and con- 
verts most of the effluents or wastes 
into nitrogen fertilizer. One of 
the chief barriers to commercial 
exploitation of similar processes 
developed in the past has been the 
prohibitive cost of the large 
amounts of nitric acid consumed 
in them. 

Under the new method, up to 
80 per cent of the nitric acid can 
be recovered as nitrogen for use 
in the production of fertilizers. 
Phe pulps and fertilizers produced 
im the process are undergoing 
further tests to establish their ac 
ceptability to California’s paper 
and farming industries. 


° 

New Crabgrass Herbicide 

Experiments conducted at Eli 
Lilly & Co.'s Greenfield research 
laboratories near Greenfield, Indi- 
ana, are reported to show that a 
chemical called diphenatrile pro- 
vides effective pre-emergence con- 
trol of seedling weed grasses. The 
crab grasses, foxtails, goose grass, 
and barnyard grass, all major lawn 
weed grasses, were controlled by 
diphenatrile in the tests. 

In announcing the results, E. 
F. Adler, Ph. D., head of Lilly 
plant science research work, said, 
“Our research indicates that di- 
phenatrile has the properties 
homeowners want in a crab grass 
control. It has given 100 per cent 
crab grass control in many tests, 
without any injury to established 
turf, flowers, or shrubbery. 

Commercial products resulting 
from diphenatrile research will be 
marketed _ by Products 
Company, the Lilly marketing 
division for agricultural, indus- 
trial, and home products. 


Elanco 
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Dorr-Oliver has had 45 years’ experience 
in the field of concentrated fertilizer 
production via the wet process of 


designs and builds complete plants. 
Let us send an engineer to discuss 
your requirements. 


WHAT ARE YOUR FERTILIZER PLANT 
DESIGN REQUIREMENTS? 


manufacturing phosphoric acid. Dorr-Oliver 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants 
for producing strong acid 
(32 to 33% P,O;) directly 
by its well-known process. 


| 


i] 


DIAMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
BASED COMPOUNDS 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants pro- 
ducing directly from 32 to 40% 
P,0O,; phosphoric acid a wide vari- 
ety of compounds such as 14-14-14, 
14-28-14, 12-36-12, 11-48-0, 16-20-0 
and 18-46-0 as hard, uniform, free- 
flowing granules based on mono or 
diammonium phosphates. 


' 
PHOSPHORIC ACID EVAPORATION 


Dorr-Oliver designed vacuum 
evaporator stations eliminate 
serious scaling, reduce P.O, losses 
to a negligible point and involve 
no fume problem. 


NON-GRANULAR 
TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants for 
producing a soft triple superphos- 
phate with optimum characteris- 
tics for mixing and ammoniation. 


| 2 


- 
AMMONIUM SULFATE FROM 
CALCIUM SULPHATE 
Dorr-Oliver has successful expe- 


rience in the use of by-product 
gypsum from phosphoric acid 


MIXING AND GRANULATION 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants for pro- 
ducing compounds in the form of 
hard, uniform, free-flowing gran- 
ules from a variety of raw materials 
in solid or liquid form. 
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TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants to pro- 
duce hard, uniform, free-flowing 
granules by its own process requir- 
ing evaporation to only 38% P.O, 
with no need for subsequent curing. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION OF TRONA® MURIATE 
WILL SOON MEAN BETTER SERVICE...BETTER MIXED 
FERTILIZERS...HIGHER YIELDS OF QUALITY CROPS 


Increased production of Muriate of Potash at Trona will be measured in three-way 
benefits. Expanded potash facilities, shown above, will soon make available from 
AP&CC more tonnage of free-flowing, uniform granule size Trona potash in gran- 
ular and regular grades for agriculture’s expanding needs. To the mixer, more 
quality potash from Trona will mean a better finished product . . . and to the grower, 
higher yields of quality crops. 


<ZEED> American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


3000 W. SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Other Sales Offices: Chicago + San Francisco + Portland (Ore.) + Atlanta « Columbus (O.) « Shreveport 
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Agitation Vital In Aircraft Spray Tanks 


Without agitation of some sort in aircraft tanks used 
in crop spraying, it is difficult to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults with wettable powders, or even quick breaking 
emulsions. Some operators, however, do not have this 


kind of equipment. 


HE need for, and the instal- 
"hinie of agitation equipment 
in aircraft tanks used in crop spray- 
ing was stressed recently by Norm 
\kesson, an aeronautical engineer, 
of the University of California. 

“Without agitation of some 
sort in the tank,” Mr. Akesson 
said, “it is a mystery to me how 
an operator can obtain satisfactory 
results with wettable powders, o1 
even quick breaking emulsions. 
But, there are some agricultural 
aircraft operators who do not have 
this equipment.” Fortunately, Mr. 
Akesson said, good mixing in the 
nurse tank will hold most of the 
emulsions, and the wettable pow- 
ders are not used very much. 

It is important to work on the 
premise that, while an operator 
may be spraying an emulsion to- 
day, Mr. Akesson said, it is likely 
that the next batch he handles may 
be solutions, or even a_ wettable 
powder. Thus, the rig should be 
equipped with a return line, pre- 
ferably to the bottom of the tank, 
and if possible set, or angled in 
such a way that the force of the 
liquid tends to rotate the bulk of 
the tank. There are various meth- 
ods for making these arrangements, 
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Mr. Akesson said. And, if an opera- 
tor does not have this sort of re- 
turn. line system, Mr. Akesson 
warned, he is asking for serious 
trouble. Not only will a part of 
the field get a low dose, he pointed 
out, the remainder of the field 
covered by that load, will get a 
heavy dose. 

Mr. Akesson said that the 
Swathmaster rig can _ produce 
proper liquid agitation by using 
the present dry material device and 
placing some paddles on this for 
liquid agitation. “I strongly recom- 
mend,” he said, “that this be done 
for insecticide spraying.” 

With a system using a single 
three-way valve, the flow from the 
pump is used during the time the 
boom is shut off to recirculate and 
rotate the liquid in the tank. This 
means that during the spraying 
period there is no agitation, but 
this seems to be satisfactory, Mr. 
Akesson commented, primarily be- 
cause the time of spraying is norm- 
ally small and is interrupted by the 
turns and, of course, by ferrying 
when approaching the field. This, 
he said, will keep the liquid well 
mixed. 

Since no one can predict what 


Applicator 


MN 


form of liquid material may be 
used tomorrow, Mr. Akesson said, 
we think it is essential that all air- 
craft spray rigs be equipped for re- 
turn flow, or with a strong paddle 
agitation system in the tank. This 
means a 40 to 50 gallon per minute 
return flow which usually is easily 
obtained with the normal centri- 
fugal pump. Or, if a paddle system 
is used, it should have paddles 
equal to at least half the width of 
the tank and at least eight inches 
in diameter (or as large as the 
throat of the tank will permit), 
and operated at about 100 to 500 
revolutions per minute. 


Most of the purchased systems, 
Mr. Akesson said, such as Pickell 
and others, have agitation provi- 
sions. Some provide a suck back 
feature. This I would strongly 
recommend, he continued, for any 
2,4-D work, whether in a hazard. 
ous area or not. In any case, he 
said, the system should use the 
diaphragm check valves at the noz- 
zle for positive shut-off of any spray 
liquid. Dribbling on the turns, or 
slow shut-off, should not be toler- 
ated. For positive shut-off in con- 
nection with the diaphragm valves, 
the suck back system is best, fol- 
lowed by the boom bleed line sys- 
tem. This system has the disad- 
ventage of allowing a_ certain 
amount of feed back at times, but 
it does rapidly reduce the boom 
pressure when the liquid is shut 
off, thus permitting the check 
valves to function quickly and posi- 


tively.* 
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NEW, LOWER PRICE 


$14,525: 


on the improved 


GRUMMAN AG-CAT 


(by trading in your own engine and 
prop this can be further reduced) 


See your distributor, listed be- 
low, about new, lower initial down 
payment and new long terms with 
your local bank. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE - LONG ISLAND - NEW YORK 
U. S. DISTRIBUTORS : 


Blue Mountain Aviation Mid-Continent Aerial 

& Dusting Corp. French Aviation Lyon Flying Service Magnolia Aviation Co. Sprayers, Inc. Sun Valley Dusting Co. 
Route 4 1849 Airport Drive Box 726 P.O. Box 683 Box 307 Box 1671 
Walla Walla, Washington Bakersfield, Calif. Welsh, La. Laurel, Mississippi Hayti, Missouri San Benito, Texas 
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Texas Ag. Conference 


With an increasing number of 
new airplanes being used by aerial 
applicators each year, the efficiency 
of operation should continue to in- 
crease and it should not be too long 
before the average rate of applica- 
tion is well over 100 acres per hour. 
Although a few new agricultural 
uses for aircraft undoubtedly will be 
developed, the application of chemi- 
cals and seeds will continue to be 
the dominant activity of aircraft dur- 
ing the next decade. 


HE next few years will see a 
"ae gradual improve- 
ment in the aircraft and in the dis- 
persing equipment used in agricul- 
tural work, Fred E. Weick, Piper 
Aircraft Development Center, Vero 
Beach, Fla., told the 10th annual 
Texas Agricultural Aviation Con- 
ference and Short Course on Pest 
Control, February 27 and 28 at 
Texas A and M, College Station, 
Texas. Mr. Weick said that the 
new aircraft that have been espe- 
cially designed for agricultural 
aviation, and which are just com- 
ing into use, will have an oppor- 
tunity to prove their worth. 

The overall average number of 
acres treated per hour, he said, has 
increased gradually from 53 in 
1952 to 71 in 1957. This is an in- 
crease of 18 acres treated in every 
hour of operation in a period of 
five years, he pointed out. With 
the new airplanes getting into use, 
Mr. Weick added, the efficiency of 
operation should continue to in- 
crease, and it should not be too 
long before the average rate is well 
over 100 acres per hour. 

Ground equipment for load- 
ing aircraft, he said, very probably 
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Improved Equipment And Methods 


Promised For Aerial Applicators 


will continue to be improved and 
hand labor should be substantially 
reduced. In certain operations in 
New Zealand, Mr. Weick pointed 
out, this already has been accom- 
plished by handling fertilizer en- 
tirely in bulk by means of earth- 
moving machinery. 

Helicopters, he said, are likely 
to come into somewhat wider use 
for certain work which they can 
do better than airplanes. In very 
slow flight, he said, they inherent- 
ly require substantially greater 
power to carry the same load, how- 
ever, and since landing strips suit- 
able for airplanes have been avail- 
able convenient to most operations, 
the greater economy of the air- 
plane is likely to keep it in use for 
most of the work. 

A few new agricultural uses, 
Mr. Weick continued, no doubt 
will develop in addition to the 
present ones, but it appears likely 
that the application of chemicals 
and seeds will continue to be the 
dominant activity of aircraft dur- 
ing the next decade. 


Fred E. Weick, 
(right) director of 
the development 
center for Piper 
Aircraft Corp. at 
Vero Beach, Fila., 
discusses program 
with Lambert H. 
Wilkes, Texas A 
& M., College Sta- 
tion, conference 
chairman. Approxi- 
mately 400 per- 
sons attended the 
conference 


Cotton Insect Control 

Cotton insects can be control- 
led effectively and economically if 
the correct program is employed at 
the proper time, C. F. Garner, 
Texas Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, told the group. He said that 
timely, effective applications of in- 
secticides to control damaging in- 
sect infestations should result in 
substantial profit to the cotton 
producer. Dr. Garner warned, how- 
ever, that successful cotton insect 
control cannot be obtained without 
a thorough analysis of the situation 
before the control program is start- 
ed and during the intervals be- 
tween applications. Some of the 
problems, he said, involved in an 
insect control program, may be 
due to poor planning on the part 
of the grower or applicator. 

Dr. Garner listed five import- 
ant steps which he said should be 
employed in a control program. 
They are; examine plants to deter- 
mine if insecticide applications are 
needed, select the proper insecti- 
cide, apply the correct dosage, 
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make thorough applications, and 
repeat applications at correct in- 


tervals. 
Granule Distribution 


Factors governing the cistri- 
bution of granular materials from 
fixed-wing aircraft when applied 
at low flight levels were discussed 
by V. D. Young, agricultural engi- 
neer; R. C. Winterfield, pilot; and 
C. E. Deonier, entomologist, with 
the USDA's Agricultural Research 


Grove, Oregon. 


distribution of 


Service, Forest 
They said that the 


granular and other forms of dry 


chemical formulations by aircraft 


is determined by the same aero- 


dynamic forces which govern the 


distribution of sprays, except as 


these forces are modified by tur- 
eddies, or expanding vor- 


attached 


bulence, 
tices resulting from the 
distributor. In most conventional 
designs, they pointed out, the dis- 


tributor comprises three integrated 
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for killing insect pests and rodents 


It eliminates infestation of grain, 
tobacco, plant beds, seeds, dried 
fruits, cereals, nuts and a wide 
variety of other products. 
Kolker Methyl Bromide econom- 
ically and quickly kills insects, 


*Packaged in one-pound cans, 24 


per case for domestic 


mites, nematodes and related pests 
in all stages of their development. 

Non-explosive and non-flamma- 
ble, Kolker Methyl Bromide leaves 
no residual odors, tastes or stains, 
when used as directed. 


J 


shipment and 48 per case for export. Also available 
in cylinders of 50, 100, 150 and 450 pound net capac- 
ity. 1t may be ordered as a 100% product or with 2% 


chloropicrin warning agent. 


For further information on this highly effective fumigant write or call us today. 


4 
TOLKER 


“seen oo ~ 


*2Oi8ON* 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


600 Daremus Ave. « Newark 5, N.J.¢ MArket 2-4085 


parts — namely, the entrance on 
airscoop section that admits the ait 
for conveying the material to areas 
of release, the throat section for 
admitting the 
slipstream, and, finally, the section 


material into the 
of diverging ducts extending astern 
toward the trailing edge of the 
wings which channel the materia! 
to the position of final release. 


Distribution studies conducted 
by the Forest Grove field station 
with N3N and Stearman biplanes 
flown at low levels 
shown that the 


influences the width olf 


application 
have distributor 
distinctly 
the resulting swath. A series of 
tests, in which air was used to con- 
vey the metered granular material 
to desired points of release showed 
that for those swath patterns hav- 
ing widths equivalent to or greater 
than the wingspan of the aircraft, 
some of the material was released 


outboard of the are described by 


the propeller. 


In another series of studies 


they said, a different distributor 


design was used and tested for per- 
the distri 


formance. In these tests, 


butor was mounted on a Cessna 
182 high-wing and on a Rawdon 
This 


distributor is approximately 12 feet 


T-| low-wing monoplane. 
in length and resembles an airfoil! 
which has a thickness of about five 
inches and a chord length of ap 


proximately 25 inches. Tests were 


conducted using small movabk 


hoppers mounted inside the distri 
butor to which the material should 
be released in order to obtain the 


widest and most uniform swath 


The results of these 
that the use of flaps resulted in 
moving the entire deposit pattern 


tests indicate 


slightly outboard. 


In conclusion, the speakers 
said that the swath width can be 
influenced by using airplane flaps. 
using a short full-length flap on 
the distributor, increasing the 
angle of attack of the distributor. 
and adding end plates to the dis- 
tributor. The effect of the stream- 
lined distributor on the flight char- 
acteristics of the 150 h.p. Rawdon 
T-1 and 230 h.p. Cessna 182 air- 
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planes was slight, they said, and 
only to the extent of a loss of ap- 
proximately 10 mph in airspeed. 
However, they added, when a flap 
or spoiler was attached to the trail- 
ing edge of the distributor, or 
plates added to the outboard ends, 
a rapid increase in parasitic drag 
resulted and produced a_ very 
noticeable effect. 


Drift of Herbicides 


Harry M. Elwell, agronomy de- 
partment, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, reported on the 
comparative drift of herbicides in 
invert and oil-in-water emulsion 
applied aerially. He said that in- 
vert-emulsion spray settles some- 
what sooner than do the oil-in- 
water emulsions, according to tests 
conducted at the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural Research Station. How- 
ever, he added, with wind at 20 
miles per hour, both types of spray 
fell only in trace amounts on the 
10-foot swaths under the plane, but 
50 per cent plant suppression on 
tomatoes was shown starting at 55- 
feet downwind for the invert-emul- 
sion and 70-feet for the oil-in-water 
sprays. Greater suppression of cot- 
ton, he added, occurred from the 
oil-in-water emulsion of 2,4,5-T 
than from the invert-emulsion of 
the herbicide starting at about 50- 
feet through the remainder of the 
260-foot test area. 

In conclusion, Dr. Elwell said 
that invert-emulsion sprays, aerial- 
ly released by a spinning disk, fell 
slightly closer to the flight swath 
and in a greater amount than for 
an equal volume of oil-in-water 
emulsion spray. In addition, the 
drops of invert-emulsion, caught 
on dye cards, generally were larger 
than those from the oil-in-water 
emulsion. Drift of spray occurred 
from both types of emulsion sprays, 
he warned, thus precautions will be 
necessary when aerial applications 
are made with them. 


Defoliants and Desiccants 


The condition of the plants is 
one of the most important factors 
in achieving an acceptable job of 
defoliation, Charles S. Miller, Tex- 
as A. and M., reported. He ex- 
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A portion of the exhibit area at the 
Texas Agricultural Aviation Conference 
and Short Course on Pest Control is 


plained that plants grown under 
conditions of high nitrogen and 
excessive moisture late in the sea- 
son tend to become vegetative and 
are more difficult to defoliate. Al- 
so, plants which have been grown 
under droughty conditions have 
tougher leaves which retard the 
penetration of the defoliants. The 
best results, he said, are obtained 
when the plants have been grown 
under conditions which will pro- 
duce maximum yields. Plants 
which are naturally shedding their 
leaves, he said, can be defoliated 
most effectively. 

The use of higher rates of 
chemicals than those recommend- 
ed, he said, usually will result in 
increased desiccation without an 
increase in defoliation. The in- 
creased desiccation can also be ob- 
served with many materials when 
the gallons of spray mixture per 
acre is reduced. The reduction in 
the amount of carrier, he explain- 
ed, results in an increased concen- 
tration of the spray mixture which, 
in turn, may increase the desicca- 
tion. 

Research, Dr. Miller said, has 
yet to develop a test which will 
indicate when the leaves of cotton 
plants are ready to defoliate. The 
best indicator at present, he added, 
is based on the maturity of the 
bolls. If the youngest bolls to be 
harvested are firm and cannot be 
cut through with a sharp knife, he 
said, they are mature enough so 
that defoliants or desiccants will 


shown above. The meeting was held 
on the campus of Texas A. and 
College. 


not lower the quality of the seed 
or lint. Defoliant and desiccant ap- 
plications should be delayed until 
at least 50 per cent or more of the 
bolls are open, he cautioned. 


Weather Service 


A report on an experimental 
agricultural weather service, estab- 
lished in the Delta area of Missis- 
sippi in 1958 and in the Louisiana 
Delta area last year, was presented 
by J. A. Riley, U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Stoneville, Miss. He said 
that it is likely that this type of 
agricultural. weather service will 
spread into other agriculturally im- 
portant areas in the near future. 
The theme of the Delta project is 
“specialized and timely weather in- 
formation.” 

Specific forecasts are the end 
product that can put weather to 
work for the farmer instead of 
against him, he said. However, he 
added, these forecasts can be only 
as accurate as the observation, 
communication, and research facil- 
ities permit. 

The basic forecasts are issued 
three times a day for three 12-hour 
periods and an additionaly24-hour 
period, Mr. Riley said. This Delta 
Agricultural Forecast features a 
numerical approach, he continued. 
Sky cover is forecast in tenths of 
cloudiness. Rainfall is forecast as 
a probability. For example, he ex- 
plained, if the forecast calls for 30 
per cent of the area to have rain- 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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DELAVAN 


NOZZLES AND ACCESSORIES 
MAKE GOOD SPRAYING 
EQUIPMENT BETTER 


» P 
~ 
“4 


Delavan manufactures a complete line of brass, 
aluminum and stainless steel nozzles, in a com- 
plete range of sizes, spray angles and flow rates. 


Delavan also manufactures a complete line of 
all Nylon nozzles, made of the finest, most non- 
corrosive material available. 


And rounding out the full line of spraying equip- 
ment are Delavan accessories, like the famous 
Delavan Select-A-Spray Valve. 


| pra? s wise oT 
> 


There's a copy of Delavan’s Agricultural Spray 
Nozzle and Accessory Catalog waiting for your 
request. Send for it today. 


You know the importance of good nozzles. So, 
try Delavan, they'll make your best spraying 
equipment better. 


° DELAVAN 
Nlanufactaring Company 


WEST DES MOINES, IOWA 


The Mist Blower is 
effective for applying 
herbicides and silvi- 
cides. For brush and 
forest management op- 
erations, the 5-14 HP 
sizes are most appli- 
cable. 


Ihe Mist Blower may be used for the treatment of pastures, 
field crops, plantations, shade trees, turf, etc. Treats 8-12 rows 
of cotton. 


The Potts Mist Blower mounts on a 4-wheel drive power 
wagon, Jeep, tractor, with or without bulldozer blade mounted 
on front. 


Fan delivers 2400 cu. ft. air/min. at velocities up to 190 miles 
per hour. 


The unit includes gasoline motor, fan housing pump, pressure 
gauge and a 33-gallon tank. 


For prices and other details write to: 


POTTS MIST BLOWER 
BOX 51 CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI 


“ | 
Highly Interesting! 


ee Ardmivation : 
with 
Touches of Genius 


—w or 


Now is the Time 
To Subscribe | 


ew Leader in The Field ws 
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Caldwell New Jersey 
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Mr. Turner has for several 
; years been an advisor to the as- 
the fatality rate, and the rate of were: : 
f , sociation in matters concerning use 
accidents, per acres covered was ig . age 
7 7 of pesticides and insecticides. 
lower during 1959 than in any aah 
‘ ‘ The appointment of Mr. 
previous year. 3 , : 
; Turner as an advisory director 
Another interesting develop- E . ‘ . 
‘ : i marks the first time the associa- 
ment brought out in the figures, is ; : 
A . teicen eee ‘ ; : ; tion has had a man to fill this po- 
more fatalities in 1959 than in any that with an increase of only 30,- Se 
' Pais 7 ° sition. 
other year, the rate of fatalities 000 hours flown in 1959, the 
per hours flown was lower than for — amount of acres covered increased 
“ any year except 1956. In addition, by 26,000,000, over the 1958 figures. 


9-Year Aerial Application Accident Record Published 


The National Aviation Trades 
Association has published figures 
on aerial application accidents and 
rates covering the nine-year period 
from 1951 to 1959. The figures in- 
dicate that, although there were 


Heptachlor OK'd On Alfalfa 


Heptachlor has been released 
for use on alfalfa to control alfalfa 
weevils in the western United 
States. The USDA's acceptance of 
a new Heptachlor label is based on 


Rate Per 
Million Acres 


Aerial Application Accidents and Rates 


Acres 
Flown 


Rate Per 
10,000 Hours 


Fatal- Hours 


Year Total Fatal ities Flown Total Fatalities (000) Total Fatalities 

1951 366 56 56 685.400 5.34 R2 36,656 998 153 extensive data showing that no 
= 376 49 4 707,277 = 5.32 69 37,421 10.05 131 residue of Heptachlor or Hepta- 
95. 3460 «46 722318 4.79 69 39,396 &78 1.27 ' “ly Speen “1 alfalfe 
1954 313. 43) 43,—«(6 72226 4.66 64 36,969 847 1.16 chlor epoxide is present in alfalfa 
1955 317 54 54 851,960 3.72 63 50,157 6.32 1.08 hay when Heptachlor is applied ac- 
1956 277 450 —is45s«82, S00 3.45 56 51,938 5.33 87 “di = ations 

1987 370 43 «444 «865800 4.27 31 61255 604 os cording to recommendations. 

1958 346 51 52 850,000 4.07 61 60,000 5.77 87 - 

1959 313 57 57 880,000 3.56 65 86,000 3.64 66 

Total 3024 444 450 7,037,481 459,792 Added Guthion Uses 

Ave. 4.30 04 6.58 % Guthion insecticide, a product 


Turner Joins CAAA 


Stuart W. Turner, a consult- 
ing agrologist, has been appointed 


COTTON 
Save custom hire cost 
|| RES reepenre ee $ 950 
Hi-Boy insect-control spray program in- 
8 a 
Save on chemicals @ 30¢ per acre...... 300 
Pre-emergence weed control, side dress- 
ing with liquid nitrates, lay-by weed 
control, increase yield and quolity 
and reduce labor costs............. dauineieins 700 
Partial defoliation increases yield 10% 1,800 
Complete and partial defoliation in- 
crease selling price an average of 


3¢ per pound... ETS 1,980 
TOTAL INCREASED PROFITS ON OWN 

NE cenreeencectiiniattetecioseettienctsiidiediueeien $7,980 
2,000 acres of custom work nets.......... 1,300 
TOTAL INCREASED NET PROFITS.......... $9,280 
Minus cost of Hi-Boy, defoliation boom, 

GE RIN  seteneinnctnadehnettninideion 4,000 
ree $5,280 


*Bosed on average 1959 yield of 1 bale 
per acre @ 30¢ per pound. 


APRIL, 1961 


an advisory director to the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Aircraft As- 
sociation. 


IF HE FARMS 100 ACRES 
OF COTTON OR CORN — 


HAHN HI-BOY” 


can pay for itself in 
ONE SEASON and give 
him EXTRA PROFITS, too! 


With this kind of pencil and paper 
work, you can show a cotton farm- 
er he'll net $5,280 in one season 
and have his Hi-Boy paid for, too! 
Or you can prove to a corn farmer 
that he'll net $1,320 and have his 
machine clear for extra profits next 
year! 


HAHN, INC. ovps. accor 


Evansville, ind. * Phone HA 4-0931 


Send me new 1961 Hohn Sprayers 
Buying Guide. 


of Chemagro Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., has been registered for use 
on grapes to control grape berry 
moth, leafhoppers, and mites. 


Soil insecticide broadcast application 
boosts yield for $2 per acre net 
DOD ccocuvecsnvcncmscsnicsnmeneseasinimidinnvend 

Weed-free corn increases yield 10%.... 800 

Corn borer control increases yield 15% 1,200 

Application of liquid nitrogen after lay- 
by boosts yield 10 bu/acre at $5.20 
fn SE CD cectenarnsteninnen 520 

Topping corn produces profits of $6 per 


acre ; Ss eidalineae leis ie ticataisietisel 600 
Custom spraying 2,060 acres nets....... - 2,000 
TOTAL INCREASED PROFITS AND CUS- 

WD FED censnnsacnencsuivenmnsintonaaiaaiinnes $5,320 
Minus cost of Hi-Boy, topper and oper- 

ation ...... ee ee 


TOTAL NET PROFITS 
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Greenbug Populations Are Light — But Increasing 


LTHOUGH greenbug popu- 

lations in Oklahoma have 
been rather light since the begin- 
ning of the year, there was a grad- 
ual increase in early january. 
Weather, during that period, was 
unseasonably moderate, and green- 
bug counts in a few isolated fields 
in widely scattered areas averaged 
40-75 per linear foot. Some treat 
ments of small grain were reported 
from Kingfisher County. A decid- 
ed drop in the general populations 
of greenbug in Oklahoma came 
during January and February. 
However, by the last week in 
February, there was a 50-60 per- 
cent increase in populations from 
the previous week in several fields 
checked in Kingfisher County. 

In late February, greenbug 
populations in north and south 
central counties of Texas were very 
light to light. The heaviest infesta- 
tions were in the Bryan-College 
Station section. In Kansas, counts 
were less than one per linear foot 
of row in wheat and barley in the 
southeastern and south central 
areas. Although some very light 
populations had been found in 
northwestern Arkansas early in 
January, recent surveys in that area 
were negative. 

Pea aphid increased during 
February in widely scattered areas 
of the southwest. Although popula- 
tions on alfalfa were light, general- 
ly, in the Imperial Valley, Imperial 
County, California, they were grad- 
ually building up. In Arizona, 
populations continued to increase 
on alfalfa in the central and south- 
west areas. Counts averaged 50-75 
per 100 sweeps. The aphid was 


becoming serious in both seedling 
and established stands of alfalfa 
in Roosevelt County, New Mexico, 
and growers were beginning to 
treat. Infestations were generally 
light in Mesilla Valley, New Mex- 
ico. In Oklahoma, populations 
were general and gradually in- 
creasing in alfalfa in the western 
half of the State. Counts ranged 
up to 20 per linear foot of row by 
the latter part of February. Counts 
were lower than in previous weeks 
on vetch in northwest Arkansas, 
being 1-3 per square foot. 

The spotted alfalfa aphid was 
generally light throughout the 
areas reporting. In Maricopa Coun- 
ty, Arizona, infestations in alfalfa 
were on the increase. Counts aver- 
aged 2-3 per trifoliate leaf. Popula- 
tions in southern New Mexico 
counties continued relatively light, 
with only an occasional moderate 
to heavy infestation requiring 
treatment. The aphid averaged 10- 
20 per sweep on alfalfa in Brazos 
and Burleson Counties, Texas. In 
the southern, central, and western 
areas of Oklahoma, the spotted al- 
falfa aphid was common, but in 
limited numbers. Counts were less 
than 5 per square foot of crown 
area. The aphid was found in Kan- 
sas only in one location in Mont- 
gomery County, where counts rang- 
ed from zero to 50 per alfalfa plant. 
All other checks in that State were 
negative. 

The English grain aphid was 
the most common small grain 
aphid in most areas of Oklahoma 
during the latter part of February. 
lt was common in small grain in 
the western two-thirds of the State, 


PEST ROUNDUP 


a 


by Kelvin Dorward 


This column, reviewing current insect 
control programs, is a regular feature 
of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Survey & Detection 
Operations, Plant Pest Control Division. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
observations are based on latest reports 
from collaborators in U.S.D.A.’s pest 
surveys throughout the U. S. 


with counts up to 100 per linear 
foot of row reported from the west 
central area. The insect was build- 
ing up in a few south central Texas 
counties where small grain was 
making rank growth. Populations, 
however, were light. Counts in 
Kansas areas checked were less than 
one per foot of row. 

Infestations of the Egyptian 
alfalfa weevil, both in the valleys 
and on the mesa of Yuma County, 
Arizona, were earlier and heavier 
than normal. By early February, 
many alfalfa fields on the mesa had 
100 per cent of the terminals in- 
fested, with 3-8 larvae per terminal. 
Although the larvae were small, 
damage was already evident. In 
the Yuma and Gila Valleys, an 
average of 10-20 percent of the 
terminals were infested, with 1-3 
larvae per terminal. Adults were 
more abundant in Imperial Coun- 
ty, California, than usual. By the 
first of February, the first larvae 
of the season were found on grow- 
ing tips of alfalfa in the Calipatria 
area of that county. 

As with cereal and forage in- 
sects, aphids were the most promin- 
ent truck crop insects during Feb- 
ruary. Populations of the green 
peach aphid were extremely high 
in the Homestead area, Dade 
County, Florida, averaging over 
100 per leaf on untreated potatoes. 
The aphid was numerous on cab- 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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‘USE THE CALUMET 
TO CORRECT 


High eilig ee : 
Brown Copper Oxide reduces material requirements, tc 
Grade 50 requires only about one-half and grade 75.one- 
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A $60,000,000 


STEP IN ARMOUR’S 
PROGRAM or PROGRESS 


As America’s need for more and better fertilizers 
grows, Armour Agricultural Chemical Company 
continues to improve its products and expand its fa- 
cilities. The latest example of Armour’s progressive 
philosophy is its new $60,000,000 program for in- 
creasing its nitrogen and phosphate production 
facilities. By 1962, new installations will approxi- 
mately TRIPLE Armour’s production of these ma- 
terials. A nitrogen plant will be built near Sheffield, 
Alabama, and a phosphate plant near Fort Meade, 
Florida. In addition, facilities for manufacturing 
mixed fertilizers will be expanded and modernized. 

New installations larger facilities and ever-im- 
proving technical methods have made Armour the 
most respected name in the fertilizer industry: a 
name synonymous with quality and dependability. 
The Armour Program of Progress is devoted to im- 
proving the products and services that have made 
the Armour “A” a symbol of quality in the fertilizer 
industry . . . the “BIG A” in agriculture. 
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Late-Fall Application Of Soil Fumigants 


ACK Altman, of Colorado State 

University, and B. J. Fitzgerald, 
of the Shell Chemical Company, 
(1), tried applying 1,2-dichloro- 
propane — 1,3-dichloropropene (D- 
D) in late fall instead of in the 
spring as usual. They injected the 
fumigant 7 inches deep in the row 
and ridged the soil over the rows 
another 5 inches so that the total 
depth of placement was 12 inches. 
The following spring, they remov- 
ed the top soil in the ridges and 
planted sugar beets. At harvest 
time, the yield obtained from the 
treated plots was twice that from 
untreated soil. In discussing their 
experiment, Altman and Fitzgerald 
pointed out several different effects 
of the fumigant that may have con- 
tributed to the increase in yield. 
These included reduction in popu- 
lation of the sugar-beet nematode. 
(Heterodera schachtii), weed con- 
trol, and possibly alteration in soil 
microbiology to favor more vigor- 
ous growth of the sugar beet plants. 
Altman and Fitzgerald suggested 
that the better results obtained 
from plots fumigated in late fall 
than from an adjacent spring-fumi- 
gation test might be due to pro- 
longed slow vaporization of the 
fumigant at the lower fall tempera- 
tures. Besides increased yield, ad- 
vantages of fall fumigation were; 
application of the chemical after 
other farm work was completed, 
elimination of the 2-week delay in 
planting after spring application, 
simplicity of application, and eco- 
nomical use of the fumigant. 


Contol of a Spadix Rot 


Minoru Aragaki and Mamoru 


Ishii (2), of the University of 


APRIL, 1961 


Hawaii, included studies on con- 
trol in their investigation of a 
spadix rot of the ornamental plant 
anthurium (Anthurium andraean- 
um) that became epidemic and 
caused considerable loss in high- 
rainfall areas on the island of 
Hawaii in the fall of 1959. The 
cause of the disease was determined 
to be the widespread fungus Col- 
letotrichum gloeosporioides. Prop- 
erly handled hot-water treatment 
gave excellent control, as did also 
the chemicals manganese ethylene 
bisdithiocarbamate (maneb, 70% 
WP), n-dodecylguanidine acetate 
(dodine, 659 WP), and 2,4-di- 
chloro - 6 - (o-chloroanilino) -s-tria- 
zine (Dyrene, 50% WP). Tetra- 
methylthiuram disulfide (thiram, 
75% WP) and N-trichloromethyl- 
mercapto - 4 - cyclohexene-1,2-dicar- 
boximide (captan, 509% WP) were 
less effective. Other chemicals test- 
ed, including zinc ethylene bis- 
dithiocarbamate (zineb, 659% WP), 
and the antibiotics nystatin and 
cycloheximide, gave no control. 


Dodine Effective 


According to Robert H. 
Daines (3), of Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, the 
poor performance of surface pro- 
tectants against peach bacterial 
spot (Xanthomonas pruni) indi- 
cates that some systemic activity is 
necessary for control of this disease. 
Having noted that n-dodecylguani- 
dine acetate (dodine) sprayed on 
peach fruits produced green and 
yellow spotting indicative of ab- 
sorption of the chemical, Daines 
carried out experiments to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of this chem- 
ical for control of bacterial spot. 


” 


by Paul Miller 


This department, which reviews current 
plant disease problems, is a regular fea- 
ture of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
The comments are based on observa- 
tions of collaborators of the Epidemio- 
logy Investigations, Crops Protection 
Research Branch, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 
He compared dodine with zinc 
sulfate-lime, the standard chemical 
for control of bacterial spot, with 
N - wichloromethylmercapto - 4-cy- 
clohexene-1,2-dicarboximide — (cap- 
tan), which he considered possibly 
the only chemical to approach zinc 
sulfate-lime in effectiveness, and 
with dodine-captan mixtures. Do- 
dine at the concentration of 1 
pound per 100 gallons provided 
control significantly better than 
that obtained with zinc sulfate- 
lime. Results with dodine at | 
pound were also highly significant- 
ly better than those with the do- 
dine (1 pound) -captan (1 pound) 
mixture; however, combination of 
dodine at lower rates with | pound 
of captan did not affect the effi- 
ciency of dodine. No symptoms of 
injury were observed on foliage 
sprayed with dodine, but the green 
and yellow spotting occurred on 
fruits sprayed at the l-pound level 
and to a slight extent on those 
sprayed at the Y-pound level. 
Daines concluded that further in- 
formation is needed on effects of 
other chemicals in combination 
with dodine, and on phytoxicity of 
dodine to peach varieties suscepti- 
ble to bacterial spot under various 
environmental conditions. 


Wood-Destroying Fungi 
Jasper C. Maruzzella, Denis A. 
Scrandis, Joseph B. Scrandis, and 
George Grabon (4) , of Long Island 
University, Brooklyn, New York, 
studied the action of 193 aromatic 
agents, including 115 essential oils 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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PENICK’S 
POWDERED 


PYRETHRUM 


makes even the 
Iweliest — 


- ; =— Pesticides containing Penick’s powdered pyrethrum 


7 | 
J 
Farm Chemical & Insecticide Division 


8.8. PENICK &4 COMPANY © 4161 BECK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © PORTLAND, ORE. 


polish off roaches and flies fast .. . including those strains 
resistant to chlorinated hydrocarbon-based insecticides. 


This fast-acting botanical drives insects from 

hiding places and makes short work of infestations. 
Yet because of its low toxicity, powdered pyrethrum 
is among the safest pesticides available. It’s included 
in recommendations of leading farm authorities for 
controlling flies on cattle and in barns and for killing 
roaches and other pests around the house. 


Easy and economical to work with, too! In this 
finely pulverized form, pyrethrum content and lethal 
effectiveness are dependably standardized. 


Ample supplies are conveniently warehoused 
for fast delivery. For complete information contact 
our nearest office. 
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For more than thirty years we have produced trace elements 
for the fertilizer industry. 


GET THESE PLUS FACTORS— 

Cut cost with combined carload lots from One Basic Source or save 
time, plant space and labor by using our Custom Formulated 
Mixtures—We will furnish you combinations of minerals mixed 
to your particular specifications. 


For further information, phone, wire or write — 


Foliar 
Nutritional 
Products— 


lron, Zinc and Manganese 
Compounds—Nu-lron, Nu-Z, 
Nu-Manese and Es-Min-El 

(a foliar applied mineral 
mixture). 


7" TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION ‘ . ATLANTA 3, GEORG 
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OU can discount any talk of 
bi a new farm program this year. 
But from all we have been able to 
gather from sources here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, some significant 
changes are likely to show up next 
year. 

President Kennedy's proposal 
to let farmers plan their own pro- 
grams on a commodity-by-commod- 
ity basis has caught many farmers 
off base. For eight years they have 
been directing their complaints at 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Now, 
the whole thing is being thrown 
into their own laps. 

Senators, Congressmen, and 
farm leaders agree that we'll have a 
long period of talk by farmers 
among themselves and debate here 
in Washington before the hard 
lines of the new farm approach be- 
come visible. But here are some 
developments to watch which can 
affect fertilizer and pesticide mark 
eting plans. 

As foreshowed in this col 
umn during the campaign, Presi- 
dent Kennedy is asking for farm 
controls on a bushel or bale basis 
rather than on the acreage basis we 
have had in the past. If this goes 
through, many farmers likely will 
seek to cut costs of production in- 
put items as a means of boosting 
real net income. 

In other words, economic pres 
sure will tend to discourage the cur- 
rent practice of increasing yields 
when acreages are reduced. This 
may be reflected in some drop in 
buying of fertilizers and pesticides. 

Looking ahead a few years, if 
farm supply is brought into balance 
with demand, and surpluses held 
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by the government actually are re- 
duced, those supplying chemicals to 
protect stored crops likely will be 
affected. 

Industry leaders we've talked 
to here, however, feel that these 
possible developments can _ be 
counteracted by stronger marketing 
programs for both fertilizers and 
pesticides. They feel that harder 
selling keyed to concepts of reduc- 
ing per-unit costs of farm produc- 
tion and increasing crop quality 
will pay off if they begin now. 

The National Plant Food In- 
stitute already has a broad indus- 
try-wide program of this type un- 
derway, based upon a survey of 
farmer's attitudes toward the use of 
fertilizer made back in 1957. NPFI 
is following up with surveys and 
marketing efforts in the potentially 
lucrative fields of home lawns and 
gardens and in forestry. 

While lacking a survey on 
which to base any such programs, 
the National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association is stepping up ef- 
forts in promoting development of 
several highly important markets. 
As the result of promotions in the 
highway roadside field begun sev- 
eral years ago, pesticides are now 
included in a number of road 
building and highway beautifica- 
tion programs. Where new high- 
ways are being laid over weedy 
areas, recommendations are to 
spray the areas with herbicides to 
prevent weeds from growing and 
breaking up the road surface, es- 
pecially important when the road 
is black top. 

Promotion is expanding in for- 
est pest control through NAC’s 


by Donald Lerch 


Forest Protection Committee. Pap- 
er manufacturers and timber grow- 
ers are cooperating in the various 
phases of this program, and all 
Federal and State foresters are be- 
ing kept up to date on pest control 
developments. 

The home garden market is 
being expanded by three programs, 
in which NAC is taking part in a 
way which does not overlap or con- 
flict in any way with the intensified 
market promotion by the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. One is through the NAC’s 
radio series, which consistently has 
mentioned benefits of pesticides in 
home lawn and garden care. An- 
other is the distribution of NAC’s 
“Open Door To Plenty” and other 
material to some 3,000 key influen- 
tial women in garden clubs, con- 
servation organizations, and 
women’s groups around the United 
States. 

In the third program which is 
just beginning, NAC is providing 
slide-films on “Pesticides—Boon to 
Mankind” to the Public Informa- 
tion Committee of the Entomolog- 
ical Society of America. The en- 
tomologists, in turn, expect to 
show these films and make talks on 
the benefits to society which are 
growing out of advances in ento- 
mology mainly to non-farm audi- 
ences in every state and in the seven 
provinces of Canada. 

Beyond all this, we are now 
seeing indications of a closer rela- 
tionship between some conserva- 
tion leaders and the pesticides im- 
dustry. Surprisingly, perhaps, this 
may lead to greater use of some 
pesticides in conservation and wild- 
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life protection programs in the fu- 
ture. 

Despite expanding markets in 
other fields, the issue remains that 
agriculture is the major market for 
both fertilizers and pesticides. In- 
dustry leaders here indicate that 
agriculture abroad may be the next 
market area to explore in an effort 
to increase sales. 


Pesticide-Wildlife Claims 

The pesticide industry can ex- 
pect a rash of claims that pesticide 
run-off in ponds and streams is 
killing fish. A typical story recently 
came from Sandusky, Ohio, where 
a fish management supervisor 
claimed that flea powder contain- 
ing rotenone had killed blue gills 
in a pond there. 

The flea powder allegedly got 
into the pond from three beagles 
that had been treated for fleas, then 
swam in the pond. Double check- 
ing by a pesticide manufacturer dis- 
closed that it would have taken 
several pounds of 1.5% flea powder 
per beagle to have gotten enough 
concentration of rotenone to cause 
any harm to fish. The conclusion 
he reached was that the fish man- 
agement supervisor reached a faulty 
conclusion as to the cause of death 
of the blue gills. 

Unfortunately, the publicity 
on fish-kill by pesticides is being as- 
sociated with the growing cam- 
paign for water pollution abate- 
ment, a campaign which has the ap- 
parent support of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Secretary Abra- 
ham Ribicoff and U. S. Public 
Health Service Surgeon Genera! 
Luther Terry. 

In the long run, the Industry 
can expect the facts to come out, 
but in the meantime, especially 
during the rest of this year while 
the pollution abatement campaign 
is growing in scope, you can expect 
more stores of the kind from San- 
dusky. 


NATA Rating Cards 
Farmers and others dealing 
with aerial application may soon 
be asking applicators to see their 
rating cards. This is a new service 
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of the National Aviation Trades 
Association. 

Rating cards are being sent out 
by NATA to aerial applicators who 
qualify in the operation of various 
classes of aircraft and in the appli- 
cation of fertilizers, pesticides, and 
other agricultural chemicals. 

NATA Executive Director Bob 
Monroe says each pilot will be rat- 
ed for particular types of aircraft 
according to specific sets of quali- 
fications. Aim of the service is to 
enable farmers and others to locate 
reliable, qualified aerial applica- 
tors. 

Rating cards will go to quali- 
fied applicators who are not NATA 
members as well as to NATA mem- 
ber applicators. As an additional 
part of this service, says Monroe, 
NATA will maintain a register ol 
all applicators who hold rating 
cards to assist in times when de- 
mand for application outruns the 
locally available supply of pilots. 


Aircraft Code 

One of the other forward-look- 
ing new services of the National 
Aviation Trades Association is pro- 
duction of an Aviation Business 
Management Handbook. The gen- 
eral keynote of the handbook, says 
Bob Monroe, is that “safety is the 
key to profit.” 

He said that NATA did put 
out a code for safe and sane opera- 
tion of aircraft back in 1948, but 
many changes have taken place 
since then. Aviation, including 
aerial application, has boomed. 
The new publication will up-date 
and enlarge upon the 1948 code 
and provide much new material to 
guide aerial applicators toward 
safer, more efficient, and more prof- 
itable operation.%* 

. 

W. P. Brasuear, U. S. Borax 
& Chemical Corp. sales representa- 
tive, has been transferred from 
Sulphur Springs, Texas, to Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Ac 

J. A. TeNNANT Jr. has been 
named president of the Campbell 
Fertilizer Co., Houston, Texas. 


| International Market Report 


HE international nitrogen situation 

has improved considerably since the 
Fall of 1960 as far as stocks are con- 
cerned. There was a certain amount of 
trepidation in Europe and Japan regard- 
ing possible surpluses, but now it is gen- 
erally realized that specific temporary 
shortages actually may crop up. Some 
major exporting produers in Europe 
and in Japan practically have withdrawn 
from the export market until the end of 
the fertilizer year due to exceptionally 
heavy sales abroad. 

Formosa reports that the following 


fertilizers were produced in that country 
during 1960: 


Calcium Cyanamid - 62,429M/T 
Ammonium Sulphate 21,422 “ 
Nitro-Chalk 43,754 “ 
Calcium Superphosphate 121,460 “ 
Fused Phosphate 3,830 “ 
Nitro- Phosphate 21,020 “ 
Jrea 37,300 “ 
Nitrogen Solution 3,734 “ 
Ammonium Anhydrous 13,019 “ 


During the year ending February 21, 
1961 the Chungju fertilizer plant in 
Korea produced 30,260 metric tons of 
urea, which represents 23% of the rated 
capacity of the plant. Defects of the 
ammonia plant have been generally over- 
come. The Korean government took 
over the plant on December 4, 1961. It 
is expected that about 50,000 tons of 
ammonia and 75,000 tons of urea will be 
produced this year. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the plant 
should be run by American technical 
personnel or by Korean technicians, with 
the American government taking the 
stand that American technical personnel 
should be in charge of the plant. There 
also is some controversey regarding the 
McGraw-Hydro Carbon Company which 
built the piant. The Korean House of 
Representatives adopted a motion under 
which the government will demand $28 
million dollars from the company as a 
result of a Korean government inspection 
that concluded that the Korean govern- 
ment had suffered losses in this amount. 


The Indian government has an- 
nounced that they intend to set up a 
smelter to produce 400 tons of sulphur 
a day from pyrites discovered in the 
Bihar State, according to the Indian Min- 
is.er of Industry. Simultaneously, it is 
planned to set up a plant for production 
of 1,000 tons a day of sulphuric acid. 


Presently, India is importing about 
300,000 tons of sulphur annually and it 
is anticipated that this quantity will con- 
tinue to be imported even though domes- 
tic prodtction should reach 300,000 tons 
during their current five year plan. The 
Indian government said that it intends to 
be able to meet its entire sulphur needs 
by the end of the fourth five year plan. 


Compiled by International Ore 
& Foriilizer Corp., New York 
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REDUCED SHIPPING COSTS 


BETTER PROCESS CONTROL [i 
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LOWER FORMULATION COSTS 


B LOWER DRYING COSTS 
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A DRIER PRODUCT 


INCREASED PLANT CAPACITY 
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FASTER CURING— QUICKER SHIPMENT 
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More and more fertilizer manufac- 
turers are turning to DRI-SOL ammo- 
niating solutions as a sure, time-tested 
way to lower production costs and 
improve mixed-fertilizer quality. 


For in addition to the eight cost-sav- 
ing and quality-building advantages 
shown above, DRI-SOL can also help 
manufacturers offset the high water 
content of low-strength acid. It also 
helps to produce grades which are 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION GD 


difficult or impossible to make with 
conventional solutions. 


What grade of DRI-SOL meets your 
needs best? From a wide choice of 
formulations you can select the solu- 
tion that offers you the greatest 
number of advantages. Each grade 
contains less than 0.5% water. 
Grades range from 24% ammonia 
and 76% ammonium nitrate, to 50% 
ammonia and 50% ammonium 


BE pie kit 
Sy =e 


nitrate, and are generally available 
in all the Southern and Midwestern 
States. 

Why not get complete information? 
Technical data to fertilizer manufac- 
turers available upon request. Write: 
Agricultural Chemicals Department, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. Offices also located 
in: Atlanta, Shreveport, St. Louis. 
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NEWS ABOUT THE 


Joins AC Service Co. 


Dr. James W. Rawson has joined 
the staff of Agricultural Chemical Ser- 
vice Co Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, 
where he will lead 
and develop the 
education and 
technical service 
programs, carried 
on by the com- 
pany. Dr. Rawson 
had been a cotton 
entomologist at 
Auburn University 
for the past 3, years. He is secretary- 
treasurer of the Alabama Association 
for Control of Economic Pests and serv- 
ed as the Alabama representative on 
the Membership Committee of the South- 
eastern Branch, Entomological Society 
of America during 1961 


Vanderbilt Purchases Ising 
The R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
New York, has purchased the C. E. 
Ising Corp., Flushing, N. Y., a 
manufacturer of chemicals and 


aromatic products. 


Urea Prices Cut $7.50 

Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical Corp., New York, has 
announced a new pricing system 
for its urea products. The change 
affects fertilizer, feed, and indus- 
trial grades of urea. 

The new price of bagged agri- 
cultural grade urea is $92.50 a ton, 
down from the $100 a ton, f.o.b. 
plant, earlier this year. Prices on 
bulk urea have been dropped by 
Nitrogen Division to $86.50 a ton 
from $94 a ton, f.0.b. plant. 

The present industry capacity 
for urea production is about one 
million tons per year, but produc- 
tion does not exceed 600,000 tons 
annually. In addition, some new 
plants recently were put into pro- 
duction to further aggravate the 
over-production situation, and im- 
ports into the U.S. of foreign-made 
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urea have been increasing lately. 
Prospects for a very good fertilizer 
season this year, however, are ex- 
pected to steady the price picture, 
in the opinion of some industry 
officials. 
. 

Economic Recovery Seen 

Economic recovery “at or be- 
fore mid-year” is indicated by 
available statistics and by the per- 
formance of the economy in the 
first quarter, Martin R. Gains- 
brugh, chief economist of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
told the National Fertilizer Indus- 
try Advisory Panel, March 9, at 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Skokie, Ill. 

Mr. Gainsbrugh said that with 
each passing month the current 
business downturn fits more into 
the pattern of “previous postwar 
inventory adjustments” which 
were short-lived rather than major. 

In a report on the agricultural 
economy also given the panel, An- 
thony E. Cascino, IMC marketing 
vice president, said that the farm 
outlook is for “an even better year 
than last, which was good.” He 
said cash receipts in the year end- 
ed June 30, 1960, were almost 
equal to the record high of $341% 
billion, and farmers’ bank deposits 
are at a record level. 

. 


Netherlands Output Up 


The pesticides industry of the 
Netherlands has grown substantial- 
ly since World War II, according 
to a report prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Of a 
total production in 1959 of $17 
million, exports of pesticides 
amounted to $12 million, or 69 per 


cent. 
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Allied Advances Darley 


Merrill M. Darley, technical super- 
visor for Allied Chemical’s General 
Chemical Division 
for the past 13 
years, has been 
named manager 
of agricultural re- 
search. Mr. Dar- 
ley has been with 
the division for 25 
years. 

He is suc- 
ceeded as techni- 
cal supervisor of 
agricultural research by Leonard H 
Dhein, who has been with General 
Chemical for eight years. Both Mr. Dar- 
ley and Mr. Dhein are headquartered 
at the General Chemical research labo- 
ratory in Morristown, N. 

* 


New Fertilizer Capacity 

A $96 million project to pro- 
duce fertilizer materials at Aruba, 
off the coast of Venezuela, is being 
set up by Aruba Chemical Indus- 
tries N. V. Large international 
companies are being invited to 
participate in the venture. 

” 
Yoder Discusses Outlook 

“We're selling an increasing 
amount of pesticides to a decreas- 
ing number of farmers, and this 
apparent paradox is the key to a 
constantly expanding market for 
pesticidal chemicals,” R. W. Yoder, 
pesticide products manager, Agri- 
cultural Division, American Cyan- 
amid Co., New York, told a panel 
meeting of the Commercial Chemi- 
cal Development Assoc., March 16, 
in New York. Mr. Yoder pointed 
out that the constant decrease in 
number of farmers represented the 
loss of less-competent farm opera- 
tors. He predicted a 10-fold in- 
crease in pesticide output in the 
next 20 years. 

The better managers, he said, 
remain active in farming and, as 
a result, the increase in pesticide 
use will be accelerated. 
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Grace Plant Operating 

The Nitrogen Products Divi- 
sion of W. R. Grace & Co. has start- 
ed operations with 60,000 tons of 
new ammonia capacity at its Mem- 
phis, Tenn. plant. The new capa- 
city beings the overall ammonia 
capacity of the nitrogen plant to 
more than 160,000 tons annually. 

A large portion of the addi- 
tional ammonia will be used to 
satisfy in-plant requirements for 
urea production. Until now, 
Grace's urea production facility, 
which adjoins the ammonia plant, 
had to obtain a portion of its am- 
monia requirements from outside 
sources. 

e 

To Expand Carlsbad Plant 

The Potash Co. of America, 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., has awarded a 
contract for a $3.5 million modern- 
ization of the Carlsbad plant. Work 
is scheduled to start next month. 


Acquires Pesticide Line 

Niagara Chemical Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp., Middleport, N. Y., recently 
acquired certain assets of the 
Standard Agricultural Chemical 


Porter Heads Southern Weed Conference 


Dr. Walter K 
Porter, superinten 
dent, Delta Branch 
Experiment Sta- 
tion, Stoneville 
Miss., newly-elect 
ed president of the 
Southern Weed 
Conference, shak 
es hands with out- 
going president, 
Dr. R. A. Darrow 
Texas A&M, Col- 
as. Shown left to right are Douglas 
Boatright, Chipman Chemical Co., Bes- 
semer, Ala., Dr. Don Davis, Auburn Uni- 
versity, Auburn, Ala members of 


Company including a line of dini- 
tro pesticides. Standard is a pro- 
ducer of dinitro herbicides and 
fungicides. 
. 

Insecticide Duty Dropped 

The recently imposed 10 per 
cent duty on Nicaraguan imports 
of insecticides has been suspended 
for one year. The suspension re- 
sulted because of petitions of local 
farmers. 
Ethion OK'd On Citrus 

Residue tolerances have been 
granted and use recommendations 
registered for Ethion on oranges 


Future Termed Uncertain For Producers Of DDT 


LTHOUGH the output of 

DDT in the United States has 
risen in the past five years, pros- 
pects beyond 1962 are not so 
bright, according to a report in the 
Feb. 11 issue of Chemical Week, 
which states that exports of DDT 
are expected to slump, although 
domestic consumption — probably 
will continue to be at its current 
pace. 

The reason for the expected 
slump is that large DDT-using 
malaria eradication programs in 
some foreign countries are nearing 
completion. More than 90 per cent 
of DDT exports go into malaria 
eradication programs throughout 
the world. 

The total use production of 
DDT grew from 140 million 
pounds in 1955 to 158 million 
pounds in 1960. Predicted figures 


for this year are 157 million 
pounds and 1962 production is ex- 
pected to be 150 million pounds, 
with less thereafter. Consumption 
has remained at about 90 million 
pounds per year in the United 
States during the past five years, 
and no new developments or ap- 
plications are expected that might 
bolster domestic use. 


On the bright side, however, 
several projects are underway that 
could help improve long-term pros- 
pects for DDT. The eradication of 
the African tsetse fly-borne sleep- 
ing sickness could require sizeable 
quantities of DDT, although no 
program to combat sleeping sick- 
ness has yet been initiated. In ad- 
dition, several countries with a 
total population of about 400 mil- 
lion, may soon put malaria eradi- 
cation programs into operation. 


re committee; Dr. Porter; Dr. 
Darrow; Dr. John T. Holstun, ARS-USDA, 
Stoneville, vice president; and Dr. R. E 
Frans, U. of Arkansas, Secy.-Treas 


executiv 


and grapefruit as a defense against 
mites and scale. The FDA will 
allow | ppm tolerances for residues. 
of the material on the fruit. In 
addition, a tolerance of 5 ppm i 
permitted in dried citrus pulp used 
for cattle feed. 
” 


Farmers To Feed 230 Million 

U.S. farmers will be able to 

feed the predicted 1975 population 
of the United States (230 million 
people) through the use of tech- 
nological advances and suitable 
plant nutrients, Dr. D. G. Aldrich, 
University of California Dean of 
Agriculture, said recently. “We 
have by no means reached the pro 
duction potential of our arable 
soil,” he declared. 

As farmers look to the future, 
Dr. Aldrich said, they must strive 
continually to find means of pro- 
ducing crops more efhciently. “We 
must not forget,” he continued, 
“that the well-being of the world’s 
population depends on the skillful 
management of farmers’ fields. 

“Fertilizer properly applied, in 
the proper kinds, at the right time, 
and with a knowledge of the fac- 
tors that influence results, will en- 
able the farmer to produce crops 
more efhciently and will go a long 
way toward helping satisfy the 
needs of the world’s peoples for 
products from the soil.” 

Dr. Aldrich said that “among 
all the technological advances avail- 
able to agriculture, fertilizers may 
make the greatest contribution to 
efhciency of land use and quality 
of farm products.” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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SOIL INSECT CONTROL 
ON CORN! ALFALFA 


...A MASSIVE REGIONAL AND bP WEEVIL CONTROL! 
LOCAL HEPTACHLOR PROGRAM 


FOR THE CORN BELT STATES! 
... A HARD-HITTING 


* Regional farm magazines LOCALIZED PROMOTION FOR 
KEY WESTERN STATES! 

Regional radio 

Billboard, newspaper, radio and Ads in over 150 local 

TV coverage in over 350 key corn . * newspapers—more than 


belt trading centers 600,000 sales messages! 


PLUS THESE EXTRAS TO HELP YOU SELL: ‘ 
¢ A wide variety of new literature and ; * Large space ads in key state 
promotional material farm papers 
¢ Complete display materials for Dealers 
e Color sound film (17 minutes) produced in Dealer tie-in and promotional 
cooperation with lowa State University. : : . 
* material including streamer, 


Series of color slides on soil insect control - 
in corn educational folder, newspaper 


New full color educational brochure ad mats 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION AC-41 
330 East Grand Avenue * Chicago 11, lil. 

Velsicol international Corporation, C.A., P. O. Box 1687 Nassau + Bahamas + B. W. |. 

Velsicol international Mexicana, S. A. de C.V., Morelos 110—Desp. 209 - Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


DON'T MISS THESE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR MORE 
HEPTACHLOR SALES AND 
PROFITS IN 1961! 


Gentlemen: Please send me free literature on the following: 


D Soil insect control on corn program. O Western alfalfa weevil program. 


NAME 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
ADDRESS 


INFORMATION TCDAY! 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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India Plans Fertilizer Production Increase By 33 Per Cent 


NDIA’S third 5-year plan calls 
I for a 33 per cent increase in 
agricultural production, to be ac 
complished in part through the in 
creased use of chemical fertilizers. 
Strong emphasis, therefore, is being 
placed by the Indian government 
on the development of a large fer- 
tilizer industry. 

\ fertilizer plant construction 
program is being actively carried 
on and a multi-phase expansion 
program for existing plants is well 
underway. Among the new projects 
is the construction of the Trombay 
factory, near Bombay, which will 
consist of four major plants for the 
production of ammonia and nitric 
acid as intermediary products, and 
urea and nitrophosphate fertilizers 
as final products. The Trombay 
plant, when completed, will pro 
duce 90,000 tons of urea fertilizer 
per year. The Development Loan 
Fund, a U. S. government agency, 
is providing a loan of $30 million 
to cover the foreign exchange cost 
of the project. The total estimate! 
cost of the Trombay plant is $58 
million. 

In addition, the Indian gov 
ernment last month announced the 
licensing of two U. S. concerns and 
an Indian firm to build a $51 mil 
lion fertilizer plant at Vishakapa 
tham to produce 350,000 tons of 
fertilizer a year. Involved in the 
construction are International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp., 
Skokie, IIL, California Chemical 
Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Co. of California, and India’s larg 
est private fertilizer manufacturing 
firm, the E. I. D. Parry Group, 
Madras, South India. 

\gainst estimated requirements 
of more than 1.5 million tons of 
nitrogenous fertilizers in India, 
production of ammonium sulfate, 
the only nitrogenous fertilizer cur- 
rently produced in India, amount- 
ed to 378,575 tons in 1959, of 
which nearly 80 per cent was pro- 
duced by the government-owned 
plant, Sindri Fertilizers and Chem 
icals Ltd. 
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Third-Plan 


target for nitrogenous fertilizers is 


The provisional 


1,000,000 tons of nitrogen. There 
is a considerable gap between the 
target and current and approved 
capacity of 85,000 tons N, however. 
Following expansion of 
Rourkela 


Neyveli Fertilizers, Trombay, and 


Nangal 
Fertilizers, Fertilizers, 
Sahu Chemicals, Varanasi, total 
capacity will come to nearly 500,- 
000 tons N, 
500,000 tons. 


the government proposes to install 


leaving a deficit of 
To meet this deficit, 


a nitrogenous fertilizer plant in 
each state 

Despite the need for imported 
phosphate rock and sulfur, domes- 
tic production of superphosphate 
in India continues to increase. 
However, a major portion of the 
1959 consumption target of 720,000 
tons of phosphatic fertilizers (120,- 
000 tons P.O.) in the second 5 
year plan remains unrealized. At 
least four new plants are planned 
for the production of sulfuric acid 
and superphosphate in India, and 
capacity has been provisionally fix- 
ed in the third 5-year plan at 500, 
000 tons of P.O.. 

India depends on imports for 
most of its requirements of potassic 
fertilizers. The Second-Plan target 
of 60,000 tons of K.O has been 
provisionally raised to 200,000 tons. 
Inasmuch as virtually no manufac- 
turing capacity exists and the gov- 
ernment has no plans for establish- 
ing it in either the Second or 
Third Plan, this fertilizer will 
have to be imported if the targets 
are to be achieved. 

© 
Sulfur Production Increase 

Production of Frasch and re- 
covered elemental sulfur in 1960 
totalled approximately 5,765,000 
long tons (5,050,000 and 715,000 
tons, respectively), an increase of 
10 per cent over the 1959 total of 
5,240,041 tons, according to the 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Despite increased output, the 


report points out, the domestic sul- 
fur industry has had a difficult 
year, and total sulfur shipments 
and consumption will prove to 
have been only slightly higher than 
in 1959. 

Increased requirements for sul- 
fur are expected in both domestic 
and world markets in 1961. 

. 


Walter E. Dove Dies 


Dr. Walter FE. Dove, former 
director of technical development 
of insecticides at the Fairfield 
Chemical plant of the Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp. in 
Baltimore, Md., died March 22 at 
Annapolis, Md. He was 66. 

Dr. Dove retired in 1959 from 
Fairfield but had continued in an 
advisory capacity with the com- 
pany. His career included 14 years 
in the technical development of in- 
secticides in the pesticide industry 
and more than 27 years as an en- 
tomologist with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washing 
ton, D. C., and at posts all over the 
U.S. and Alaska. 

His work with the USDA, 
which he joined in 1913, included 
direction of an educational pro- 
gram for control of screwworms in 
livestock in the southern U.S., re- 
programs 
against the sandfly, and direction 


search and_ control 
of grasshopper control work. Early 
in World War II, he directed the 
work of the USDA entomological 
laboratory at Orlando, Fla., where 
DDT was developed as a means of 
personnel 
insect-borne 


protecting military 
against insects and 


diseases. 
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Electron micrographs showing plate-like 
Micro-Cel E and spherical Micro-Cel B structures. 


Lu — 


lu 
Ship more toxicant per carload with Micro-Cel! 


Micro-Cel®, Johns-Manville’s inert synthetic calcium silicate, permits 75% DDT concentra- 
tion. Other freight-saving, high toxicant concentrations include: 50% Chlordane, 70% Toxa- 
phene, 50% Heptachlor, 75% Aldrin and 50% Aramite. Micro-Cel’s unique structural charac- 
teristics (surface areas up to 175 sq. m/gr) reduce caking, improve flowability, increase 


‘suspendability and extend shelf life. For further information, samples and technical assist- 


ance, mail in the coupon below! JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 
M 


Celite Division 


ee 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 

(0 Please send further information. 

I am interested in using Micro-Cel with the following 


toxicants: 


( Please have your local Sales Engineer contact me. 


Name Position 


Company 


Address. 


l 
! 
I 
I 
I 
I 
(0 Please send free sample of Micro-Cel. I 
l 
I 
l 
l 
| 
| 


Zone___County 
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State Committees Organized 


The organization of state committees and the 
appointment of committee chairmen were features 
of a meeting of the Midwest Agricultural Chemicals 
Association held last month in Omaha, Nebraska. It 
will be the function of the committees, according to 
Herbert Woodbury, president of the association, to 
be thoroughly conversant with state legislation af- 
fecting agriculture and especially the agricultural 
chemical industry. 

The state committee chairmen are: Nebraska - 
G. R. Brown, Miller Chemical Co.; Missouri — How 
ard W. Sheldon, Dow Chemical Co.; lowa—G. A. 
Lawrence, Diamond Alkali Co.; and Kansas — Robert 
S. Wise, Robert 8. Wise Co., Inc. 

A featured speaker at the Omaha meeting was 
Jack Dreessen, herbicide specialist for the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, who explained 
the operation of the NACA aid related the interests 
of his group with those of MAGA. 


Stauffer Introduces New Cotton Pesticide 


Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, now is offering 
Methyl Trithion, a cotton pesticide that has not been 
commercially available prior to this season. The new 
compound has been field tested for several years and 
indications are that it is effective in controlling cot- 
ton pests such as the boll weevil, cotton aphid, flea- 
hoppers, and the cotton leafworm. In combination 
with DDT, it is recommended as an effective control 
agent for bollworm, pink bollworm, lygus bugs, and 
thrips. 

° 


Du Pont Plant In Operation 


The Du Pont Co. has begun operations at its 
new plant in Belle, W. Va. Among the products pro 
duced at the plant are fungicides, 2,4-D herbicides, 
pharmaceuticals, DMAC, and solvents. 


Dr. C. D. Ercegovich Joins Geigy 
Dr. C. D. Ercegovich has joined Geigy Agricul- 


tural Chemicals, division of Geigy Chemical Corp., 
\rdsley, N. Y., as staff biochemist. He had been with 
the Tennessee Corporation's research laboratory in 
College Park, Ga. 


Johnson Heads Chemagro Sales 


F. R. Johnson has been named general sales man- 
ager of the Chemagro Corp., Kansas City, Mo. He 
had been assistant director of sales. 

In addition, the company has announced the 
appointments of five additional sales representatives. 
I. J. Tatterson is technical sales representative, eastern 
region, Billy D. Jones is technical sales representative 
for the southern region, and L. P. Quattrochi, for- 
merly with the field research department, moves to 
the central region as a technical field representative. 
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INSECTICIDE 
A NEW PYRETHRUM-BASED 
AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDE 


THAT REALLY WORKS 


COSTS NO MORE THAN | 
MANY HIGHLY TOXIC | 


POISONOUS INSECTICIDES 


(Throw that mask away) | 


NON-PHYTOTOXIC TO PLANTS 


=- @ — 


GIVES QUICK, POSITIVE 
CONTROL OF APHIDS AND 
MANY OTHER INSECTS 


AVAILABLE AS A WETTABLE 
POWDER OR EMULSION 


CONCENTRATE 


RESIDUES? ——- FORGET ‘EM 
WITH PYRELLIN 


Available through authorized 
distributors. Write for further 


information. 


A PRODUCT OF RESEARCH BY 


e, 
NATIONWIDE 
CHEMICAL COMPANY , 


P0860 775 2209 FOWLER 
FORT MYERS FLORIDA 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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OFFERS CONTROL 
OF MANY SEVERE 
PLANT DISEASES 


@ CONTROLS BACTERIAL 


DISEASES 


@ Prevents and Eradicates Foliage 


Fungus Diseases 


@ GIVES OUTSTANDING CON- 


TROL OF SOIL DISEASES 
SUCH AS RHIZOCTONIA 
SOLANI AND SCLEROTIUM 
ROLFSII AT RATES AS LOW 
AS ¥2 POUND PER ACRE 


@ Has a Successful History of Com- 


mercial Use under the Most 
Severe Conditions 


| 1S ECONOMICAL AND SAFE 
WHEN USED AS DIRECTED 


Available through authorized 


| distributors. 
information. 


@® TM Registered e 


A PRODUCT OF RESEARCH BY 


Write for further 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.0. BOX 775 2208 FOWLER 
FORT MYERS. FLORIDA 


K. D. Jacob Joins Southwest Potash 


Kenneth D. Jacob, specialist in fertilizer tech- 


nology, has joined Southwest Potash Corporation as 
: ~ a consultant. Mr. 
Tie » Jacob retired earl- 
gay SS) » ier this year as spe- 
\ ial assistant to the 
M, director of the Soil 
ps and Water Conser- 
ac | vation Research 
ads Division of the 
» U. S. Department 
; of Agriculture. 
Mr. Jacob be- 
came engaged in 
fertilizer research 
work in 1919, when 
he entered federal 
employment, and has served continuously in the field. 
He is a past-president of the Association of Official Ag- 
ricultural Chemists and, in 1958, he received the Har- 
vey W. Wiley Award of the AOAC. He also received 
the Superior Service Award, USDA in 1947 for his 
research on phosphate fertilizers. 
e 


Monsanto Names Davis Product Supervisor 
Allan F. Davis has been appointed product su- 


pervisor of phosphatic fertilizer solutions in the mar- 


keting department of Monsanto Chemical Co.'s agri- 
cultural chemicals division. He had been product 
supervisor of calcium phosphate. 

7 
Bemis To Build At Houston 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, plans to build a 
200,000-square-foot plant at Houston, Texas. The 
plant will manufacture paper, textile, and open-mesh 
bags. 

Completion is scheduled for late fall and full 
operation is scheduled by the end of this year. A 
one-story facility, the plant will occupy an 18-acre site 
in northwest Houston. 

e 
CSC Moves West Coast Headquarters 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York, has 
opened a new west coast office at Agnew, California, 
six miles from San Jose. This also is the site of CSC's 
west coast plant. 

The new office will serve as headquarters for the 
company’s western sales operations. 

7 
G.L. F. Opens Home & Garden Store 

The Grange League Federation Exchange, Inc., 
has opened a supermarket-type home and garden store 
at the Mid-Island Shopping Plaza in Hicksville, Long 
Island, New York. The store’s main. building consists 
of 12,000 square feet of floor space, with a 10,000 
square foot outside area and a 2.000 square foot green 
house for outdoor nursery stock. 
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Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., has adopted a revised cor- 
porate signature as part of a new 
advertising campaign that is aimed 
at eliminating any confusion on 
the part of consumers over the 
wide variety of brand names, trade- 
marks, and signatures presently 
used by the company’s various divi- 
sions. Newspaper ads appearing 
this month will announce that the 
company has started to identify it- 
self as Olin instead of its full legal 
name. 

At the product level, the brand 
name substituted 
wherever possible. Such names as 
Squibb and Winchester-Western 
will remain, but Western Brass will 


Olin will be 


be changed to Olin Brass, Frost 
‘kraft Containers to Olin Contain 
ers and Frost Lumber to Olin Lum 
ber, for example. In the Chemicals 
Division certain brand names, such 


as Mathieson for industrial chemi- 
cals, Blockson for phosphates, and 
Ammo-Phos for agricultural chemi- 
cals, are being retained. In addi- 
tion, the Mathieson Eagle still will 
be used on certain agricultural 
chemicals products. 


Fertilizer Plant Sold 


The Israeli Government has 
approved the sale to private inves- 
tors of the majority of the shares 
in Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd., 
the leading Israeli chemical plant 
in Haifa Bay. The largest pur- 
chaser will be the Israel Investors 
Corp. 

American 
chase between 70 and 74 per cent 
of the equity capital at par. The 
remainder will be held by the 
Israel Government and the cooper- 
ative agricultural sector. 


investors will pur- 


. 
Davison Buys Wichita Co. 
Wichita Fertilizer Company 
facilities at Wichita, Kansas, have 
been purchased by the Davison 
Chemical Division of W. R. Grace 
& Co. 


Aquatic Weed Conference Hears Industry Panel 


HE cost of weed problems in 
a irrigation systems built by 
the U.S. Reclamation 
amounts to nearly $3 million an- 
nually, Dr. W. B. Ennis Jr., chief, 
Crops Protection Research Branch, 
USDA, Beltsville, Md., told the an- 
nual meeting of the Aquatic Weed 
Control Society, February 14 and 
15, in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 
Projecting this figure to all irriga- 


Bureau ol 


tion systems in 17 western states, 
Dr. Ennis estimated an annual loss 
of $25 million due to aquatic 
weeds. 

\ panel discussion on the 
merits of chemical compounds now 
marketed as 


being tested and 


aquatic herbicides was presented 
by representatives of the chemical 
industry. Featured on the panel 
were Harrold B. Jones, American 
Smelting and Refining Co.; Cecil 
Kerr, Chipman Chemical Co.; 


Mark Wilste, Dow Chemical Co.: 


74 


James Flanagan, Geigy Chemical 
Bolster, Pennsalt 
Chemical Co.; and Lyle Hill, 
Reasor-Hill Chemical Co. The 
panel concluded that it is necessary 


Co.; Charles 


to develop chemicals which will 
control the nuisance, be i:0n-toxic 
to humans and aquatic life, and be 
economically feasible. 

James W. Smith, field land 
scape architect of the Metropoli- 
Authority of 
Detroit, moderated a panel on ap- 


tan-Huron-Clinton 


plication 
ment. Among the points discussed 
ideal 


procedures and equip- 
was that, even though an 
available, its 
obtained 


herbicide may be 
peak efhciency can be 
only through the use of proper 
equipment and application meth- 
ods. Members of the panel were: 
\l Lopinot, Illinois Conservation 
Department; Paul W. Eller, Chip- 
man Chemical Co.; and John Gal- 
lagher, AmChem Products, Inc. 


Magnet Cove Advances Snook 


Robert L. Snook has peen named 
manager of the industrial department 
of Magnet Cove 
Barium Corp 
Houston, Texas 
He had been act- 
ing manager 

In the position 
Mr. Snook suc- 
ceeds George H 
Moore, recently 
named a vice pres- 
ident — market- 
ing. Mr. Snook has 
served in the industrial department 
since May, 1956. Prior to this he was 
southwest district manager 


Fertilizer-Herbicide Use 


A further comment on the use 


a 


of fertilizer-herbicide combinations 
as discussed in an article last 
month (see Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, March, 1961, page 28) has 
been received from a specialist in 
work on fine turf. He says, “The 
end use, home owner, or farmer, 
or other large scale use would cer- 
tainly suggest that the liquid com- 
bination would be most desirable. 
The trend toward combining fer- 
tilizer with pesticides in the home 
owner market is becoming more 
pronounced. 

“As the concept of specialized 
fertilizers for lawns or turf grass 
is changing from that of pure agri- 
cultural formulations to forms de- 
signed to provide specific needs, it 
seems logical to provide fertilizer- 
insecticide or  fertilizer-herbicide 
combinations. I expect that this 
trend towards combinations will 
continue regardless of problems. 
We will actually attempt some re- 
search along this line in our trials 
this coming season.” 


U. S. Patent To Dibrom 


Dibrom, a phosphate insecti- 
cide, has been granted a U.S. Pat- 
ent. Named as inventors are J. N. 
Ospenson and G. K. Kohn, lead re- 
search chemist and chief research 
chemist, respectively, for the Ortho 
Division of Chemical 
Company, Richmond, Calif. 


California 


Dibrom has been in use as an 


agricultural insecticide for some 
time and is registered on a no- 
residue basis for use up to four 


days before harvest on most crops. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Volume 6 


Number 4 


Are you losing money in dust and 
fumes from your dryer? Even when you 
receive no compaints about air pollution, 
clouds of dust, smoke and fumes ema- 
nating from your fertilizer plant are 
cause for concern. They can mean that 
plant foods which should be going into 
your fertilizer are going up your stack. 

Dust and fumes usually mean that 
your dryer is not functioning properly. 
Here are four ways to improve the effi- 
ciency of your dryer— 


Control the Flow of 
the Drying Air 

In many counter-current systems the 
sticky mass of fertilizer is fed from the 
mixer to the dryer through a chute and 
openings that are oversized deliberately 
to prevent a choked-up condition. The 
result is that the dryer fan usually pulls 
more of its air from the plant atmosphere 
than it does from inside the dryer. In 
extreme cases, so little air is pulled 
through the dryer that smoke from the 
furnace (which, incidentally, should not 
be smoking) backs up into the plant, 
adding to poor working conditions. 

In co-current dryers there is little ex- 
cuse for these air problems, for it is a 
simple matter to discharge the dry, gran- 
ulated material without permitting much 
air to leak through the discharge point. 


How to Reduce Fumes and 
Dust in Dryer Operation 
DON’T LET PROFITS GO UP YOUR STACK! 


AIR BY-PASSING THE DRYER 


a ae fee 


- is t € 


FURNACE 


~ => 
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Excessive volume of air by-passing the dryer presents a barrier to heated air (red arrows) 
in the dryer. As a result, very little heated air is drawn through the length of the dryer. 


In an attempt to approach a satisfac- 
tory level of drying under these condi- 
tions, many operators merely increase 
the total flow of air through the fan in 
the hope that a little of it will pass 
through the dryer. Unfortunately, in- 
creasing the flow of air much beyond 
the volume for which a system’s dust 
collector is designed all too frequently 
results in most of the dust being forced 
through the collector into the plant 
atmosphere. 

The best answer to inadequate air 
flow through the dryer is obvious: keep 


the feed chute as full of mix as possible 


to exclude air, and add some constric- 
tion at the feed opening. Once you have 
reduced by-pass air to a minimum, you 
will notice a very definite improvement 
in dryer operation. In fact, any effort at 
all made in that direction will be well 
worth the trouble. 


2) Regulate the Furnace 


To offset the lack of drying air, some 
operators make the mistake of increasing 
the intensity of the heat from the furnace. 
This only makes a bad situation worse, 
for a condition of extreme heat near the 
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furnace combined with too little air 
through the dryer often causes break- 
down of some of the materials, with re- 
sulting air pollution and loss of plant 
food. What's more, this combination of 
little air and excessive heat is even more 
destructive to good granulation at the 
higher rates of production. Operators 
should be careful not to judge the per- 
formance of a furnace by the amount of 
fuel being consumed. Some oil burners 
have been observed to project raw oil 
as far as 15 feet into the dryer before 
a flame occurs. Obviously, the heat from 
that flame has little effect on the 15 feet 
of mix behind it. It is imperative to keep 
burners in good operating condition. 


3) Keep the Dryer Clean 


As the flights in a dryer become 
fouled, at least two important changes 
are taking place: 1) Less and less of 
the material is being exposed directly to 
the drying air. 2) The product tends to 
roll more and more, which may cause 
excessive balling or large granules, and, 
of course, insufficient drying. Most oper- 
ators already know that every condition 
in granulation must be maintained at 
a uniform level for best performance. 
However, it bears repeating that the 
dryer should be kept free of all build- 
up from damp or excessively heated 
materials. 


Maintain Uniform Feed 
through the Dryer 


In batch operations it is difficult to 
maintain uniform feed into the drver, 
but much has been done in this area to 
improve general performance. 


Accomplishing uniform feed in con- 


tinuous systems is more easily done. 


However, too many operators assume 


that a dryer is being fed uniformly be- 


cause the rate of material makeup is 


being accomplished at a measured pace 
They overlook the fact that the recycle 
may be irregular. Accordingly, 
every effort should be made to smooth 
out the flow of recycle into the process. 
If this is impractical, a constant vigil 
should be kept on performance so that 
adjustments may be made quickly to 
compensate for any irregularities 


Make these Checks, too 


In addition to the four points treated 
above, there are several other areas that 
deserve careful scrutiny by the operator 
plagued by fumes and dust problems. 
For example, where sulphuric acid is 
used with batch operations in granula- 
tion, semi-granulation, or merely to ob- 


very 


tain additional heat, some control over 
fumes and other losses can be effected 
by adding the potassium chloride after 
the acid has been neutralized in the am- 
moniation phase. 

Ammonia fumes may well be caused 
by badly corroded or plugged distribu- 
tor pipes—or a pipe system that may 
never have been designed properly in 
the first place. Since a properly operat- 
ing distribution system is essential to 
good operations in general as well as to 
the control of fumes, operators would 
be well-advised to check this area 
periodically. 

Where the venting of nitrogen solu- 
tion measuring tanks at each charge cre- 
ates an objectionable fume problem, it 
may be possible to operate through the 
existing measuring tank without this fre- 
quent venting. This can sometimes be 
done by merely increasing the pressure 
—within safe limits. Where pressure 
increased high enough with 
safer larger measuring tank will be 
requii od. Of course, the use of a meter 
in the flow line would eliminate any 
consideration of a measuring tank, 
while automatically solving the venting 
problem. 

There have been instances where am- 
monia fumes have resulted from unreal- 
istic ammoniation rates. For example, a 
formula may have been changed to de- 
rive more of the P.O, from triple super- 
phosphate. Where the original formula 
called for a substantial amount of nor- 
mal superphosphate to be ammoniated 
at its maximum practical rate, the new 
formula should be adjusted for the lower 
ammonia take-up of triple super- 
phosphate. 


It Pays to be Cautious 


There is no doubt that a great deal of 
the fumes, smoke and other losses in 
fertilizer plants result from overloading 
the equipment. This is bad enough when 
it is accidental, but is even worse when 
it is the result of a forced effort to in- 
crease production without first making 
a careful study of all the factors in- 
volved. Manufacturing mixed fertilizer 
has become a truly complicated oper- 
ation; the easy way is not necessarily 
wrong, but it would be wise to check 
thoroughly before you change from a 
tried and true procedure. If you need 
special help on any dust or fume control 
problem, we will be happy to assist you. 
This service is available to customers 
without charge. Just contact Technical 
Service, Nitrogen Division, Allied Chem- 
ical Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New 


cannot he 


York 6, N.Y. Phone: HAnover 2-7300. 


How much 
is ENUF 
fertilizer? 


Every farmer knows that you have 
to set a dozen eggs if you want to hatch 
a dozen chicks. But, many farmers do 
not seem to realize that you must have 
definite amounts of nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash in your soil, if you want to 
produce 100 bushels of corn per acre. 
The example of the eggs and the 
chicks is a good, down-to-earth, easy-to- 
understand argument to use in selling 
fertilizer. It helps to convince the farmer 
that he should use enuf fertilizer per 
acre to produce the yields he wants. 


Every Field a Test Plot 


But a better way to demonstrate the 
value of fertilizer is to persuade farmers 
to run their own simple fertilizer tests. 
It’s easy to make every field a demon- 
stration plot. 

Suggest to the farmer that he use no 
fertilizer on one strip across his field. 
This makes a check strip. Then tell him 
to double the usual fertilizer application 
on the next strip. Then use his normal 
application on the rest of the field. 

Time spent in getting farmers to run 
these simple tests will pay off in extra 
sales. Many farmers, even when they 
follow state recommendations, are not 
using enuf fertilizer for maximum yields 
and profits. A strip with double the usual 
fertilizer application is often one of your 
best sales tools! 
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Division, Allied Chemical 


TANK CARS HELPS you 2 


In addition to producing the most com- 
plete line of nitrogen solutions, Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical Corporation, 
operates the largest fleet of tank cars in 
the industry. All of our facilities and 
operations have been geared to rapid 


delivery of ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solu- | 
tions to help you meet production sched- | 
ules. The goal is on-time shipment every | 


day. 


enough to handle just about every situ- 


ation. However, if too many fertilizer | 


manufacturers hold too many tank cars 
too long, the entire schedule is disrupted. 
A tank car sitting idle on your siding— 
or anyone else’s—can’t also be back at 


The ARCADIAN tank car fleet is large | 


the Nitrogen Division plant, taking on 
the rush order you just placed. 


Everyone benefits when there is fast | 


turn-around of tank cars at both ends 
of the track. Nitrogen Division, as pro- 
ducer, can coordinate production and 
shipment better; while you, as consumer, 
can handle your peak demands more ef- 
ficiently. A tank car shortage hits mixed 
fertilizer producers hardest. That’s why 
you should resolve to return tank cars 
as fast as possible. 

It pays to push production a little 
beyond normal pace or hours, in order 
to empty a car for the next railroad 
pick-up. Keep the cars rolling so that 
you will never run short of nitrogen. 


SELL TONNAGE FOR 


TOP-DRESSING NOW 


Top-dressing time is just ahead. When 
your rush season for mixed fertilizers is 
over, it will pay you to concentrate on 
aggressively selling ARCADIAN nitro- 
gen materials (liquid and dry) for top- 
dressing and side-dressing. You can 


extend your season and sell more | 


tonnage. 
The market is there! Thousands of 


farmers in your sales territory will buy | 


nitrogen for supplemental application 
this spring and summer. It will pay you 
to make sure that your mixed fertilizer 
customers buy their straight nitrogen 
from you. You can’t help but benefit 
when your customers make you their 
headquarters for all their fertilizer needs. 

You strengthen customer loyalty and 
you get a bigger share of the fertilizer 
market, when you supply all of the mixed 


TROGEN PRODUCTS 
FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Pelleted Nitrogen Fertilizer 


UREA 45 Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Pelleted Urea Nitrogen 


A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Nitrogen with Magnesium 


AMERICAN NITRATE of SODA 
Nitrate Nitrogen and Sodium 


ITROGEN PRODUCTS 
FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 
Golden URAN® Nitrogen Solution 
Urea, Ammonium and Nitrate Nitrogen 
FERAN® Nitrogen Solution 
Ammonium and Nitrate Nitrogen 


NITRANA® Nitrogen Solution 
Nitrate and Ammonia Nitrogen 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Concentrated Ammonia Nitrogen 


goods analyses and straight materials 
your customers need and want. It pays 
to establish your prestige and your lead- 
ership as a dependable, one-stop, full- 
line source of supply. 

Here are some of the benefits you get 
when you sell ARCADIAN nitrogen: 
1) You increase your total sales and 
profits. 2) You help farmers to get better 
yields and insure that response to your 
mixed fertilizers will not be limited by 
lack of nitrogen. 3) You spread your 
overhead expense over a larger tonnage. 
4) You keep your sales staff busy over a 
longer period. 5) You build farmers into 
exclusive customers for you and your 
dealers. 

Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 
manufactures and sells nitrogen for use 
in making mixed fertilizers and for direct 
application. Nitrogen Division has al- 
ways fostered the role of nitrogen in a 
balanced fertilizer program and has 
spent millions of dollars to promote the 
use of mixed fertilizers. Nitrogen Divi- 
sion has also established ARCADIAN 
Nitrogen Products as the leading source 
of supplementary nitrogen for direct 
application. 

It will pay you to let Nitrogen Divi- 
sion work with you in helping you to 
offer your customers a complete line of 
mixed fertilizers and straight nitrogen 
materials. Many different ARCADIAN 
Nitrogen Solutions are available for the 
manufacture of every mixed fertilizer 
analysis now in demand. Many different 
ARCADIAN Nitrogen Products are also 
available to sell to farmers for direct 
application. 

These products are powerfully pro- 
moted with the biggest nitrogen adver- 
tising campaign in history. It will pay 
you to cash in on this campaign now! 
Extend your season and handle more 
tonnage, by selling ARCADIAN Nitro- 
| gen Products! 


Don’t miss this one! 
“PLANT CORN SOLID” is the title of 


an article which appears in the February 
issue of FARM JOURNAL. It reports 
the success of a new idea: Plant corn in 
a solid stand with a grain drill—about 
300,000 stalks per acre—then harvest it 
50 to 60 days later for green feed or 
silage. Such a practice requires enor- 
mous quantities of fertilizer. 
We suggest that you read this article. 
_ If you do not have the magazine, we 
will be happy to send you a reprint. Sim- 
ply request this from Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical Corporation, 40 Rector 
| Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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DURANA contains 
8% formaldehyde. 


Other ARCADIAN’ Products: URAN® and FERAN® Solutions » Ammonia Liquor + N-dure® 
A-N-L’ + Ammonium Nitrate + UREA 45 «+ Nitrate of Soda + Sulphate of Ammonia 


When you purchase your nitrogen requirements 


ucts on the market. You get formulation assistance 
from Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, you have and technical help on manufacturing problems from 
many different nitrogen solutions from which to se- the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 
lect those best suited to your ammoniation methods _ benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience 
and equipment. You are served by America’s leading and the enterprising research that originated and 
producer of the most complete line of nitrogen prod- developed nitrogen solutions. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE: 40 RECTOR ST.,.NEW YORK 6,N. Y., PHONE HANOVER 2-7300 


Hopewell, Va., P.O. Drawer 131 Glenview 8-6301 Raleigh, N. C., 606 Capital Club Bidg. Temple 3-2801 
Ironton, Ohio, P. 0. Box 98 Drexel 7-4366 Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St 
Omaha 7, Neb., P. 0. Box 166 29 1-1464 


Memphis $ Tenn., 1929-8 South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 
Alpine 3-6676 Indianapolis 20, Ind., 6660 College Ave. Clifford 5-5443 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 127 Peachtree St., N. E. Jackson 2-7805 San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St. Yukon 2-6840 
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Arsenites Disposal Urged 
The sale of potato-haulm des- 
troyers and weed killers containing 
sodium and potassium arsenites has 
ceased completely in the United 
Kingdom in accordance with an 
agreement reached in December 
1959 by the national organizations 
concerned. Stocks on hand at that 
time were permitted to be used for 
the 1960+ potato season but any 
farmers or merchants who may 
have some arsenites on hand now 
have been instructed to dispose of 
them as quickly and safely as pos- 
sible. 
. 
Ammonia Plant Expanded 
New facilities for the increased 
production of anhydrous ammonia 
have been completed at Texaco’s 
Lockport, Illinois, ammonia plant, 
These new facilities will allow 
an increase in ammonia producing 
capacity from the original design 
capacity of 180 tons to 220 tons 
per operating day. 
e 
Three Join Ortho 
Robert J. King has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant to 
the manufacturing manager for 
the Ortho Division of California 
Chemical Co., Richmond, Calif. 
He had been with various Standard 
Oil companies for the past 15 years. 
Also joining Ortho last month 
were Gerald D. Bjelde and Wen- 
dell E. Dilworth. Mr. Bjelde, who 
had been with Minneapolis Honey- 
well Co., Minneapolis; Minn., now 
is an agricultural sales representa- 
tive for Ortho in the Grand Forks, 
lowa, area. Mr. Dilworth has been 
appointed as a garden & home sales 
representative for Ortho in Lans- 
ing, Mich. He had been a sales 
representative for Procter & Gam- 
ble. 
. 
Canadian Shipments Up 
Shipments of Canadian sulfur 
(in all forms) totaled 1,002,000 
short tons in 1960, an increase of 
15 per cent over the 871,000 short 
tons shipped in 1959. Of this total, 
307,000 short tons were elemental 
sulfur (from natural gas), a sharp 
increase over the 1959 figure of 
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175,000 short tons. Of the remain- 
der, about 60 per cent came from 
pyrite and pyrrhotite, and 40 per 
cent from smelter gases. 
e 

Vice President Of Vulcan 

Robert B. Newman has been 
named vice president of Vulcan 
Containers Pacific Inc., San Lean- 
dro, Calif. For the past 12 years, 
Mr. Newman has served with the 
steel industry. 


Manitoba Complex Growing 


The second stage in-the estab- 
lishment of a chemical complex in 
Manitoba, Canada, is underway 
with the completion of a copper 
sulfate plant near Transcona in 
Springfield municipality. Last July, 
Border Chemical Co. Ltd. opened 
the province's first sulfuric acid 
plant as the first of three related 
chemical plants. The copper sul- 
fate plant is the second of these. 


Ireland Plans More Fertilizer Production 


HE Irish Republic (Eire) 

plans to increase its chemical 
fertilizer production during the 
next few years with an eye to- 
wards achieving self-sufficiency, ac- 
cording to a report appearing in 
the Feb. 27 issue of Chemical and 
Engineering News. Superphos- 
phates are first on the list and both 
private industry and the govern- 
ment have announced plans for 
nitrogen plants. 

Until 1960, Ireland made only 
single superphosphate in any 
quantity. Since then, however, 
some triple superphosphate plants 
have been brought into operation. 
There are no worthwhile potash 
deposits in Ireland, so the bulk of 
fertilizer imports is made up of 
potash and nitrogenous fertilizers. 

On the basis of the report of 
a mission from the Organization 
for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, the Irish government conclud- 
ed that with increased use of lime 
and fertilizers, particularly phos- 
phates, and better management of 
grasslands, “the returns to be ob- 
tained . . . are proportionately 
greater than in any other western 
European country.” 

A government study published 
in 1958 provided the following fig- 
ures as an indication of just how 
much fertilizer Ireland needs. 


tons needed now used 


N 71,000 15,000 
P.O, 114,000 25,000 
K,O 170,000 40,000 


The report adds that “fertil- 
izer use is only about 20 per cent 


of the economic optimum, com- 
pared with 65 per cent in Den- 
mark, 75 per cent in Belgium, and 
almost 100 per cent of the opti- 
mum in Holland. 

In November, 1960, Goulding 
Fertilizers, the oldest (since 1856) 
and largest phosphate producer in 
Ireland, opened its most modern 
sulfuric acid and superphosphate 
plant at Cork. It produces 70,000 
tons a year of sulfuric acid and 
200,000 tons a year of single and 
triple superphosphates and com 
pounded fertilizers. A similar plant 
is under construction at Dublin 
and is expected to be completed 
by mid-year. Both plants use the 
Monsanto sulfur-burning contact 
process. 

The two sulfuric plants are 
operated by Sulphac, Ltd. Gould- 
ings holds a majority of stock in 
this company, but two U.S. sulfur 
producers, Freeport Sulphur and 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, are partners 
in the venture. 

The Irish government's plans 
for fertilizer production have been 
concentrated on nitrogen. A gov- 
ernment committee is examining 
the possibility of building a plant 
at Shannonbridge, in _ Ireland's 
midlands, to make ammonium 
nitrate. There is a_ possibility, 
however, that Britain's Fisons Ltd. 
will build a nitrogen plant in the 
Midleton-Whitegate area near 
Cork harbor. This plant would 
supply all of the country’s nitrogen 
needs. Meanwhile, other fertilizer 
projects supported by foreign in- 
vestments are in the planning 
stage. 
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Pakistan Seeks Bids 


fertilizer suppliers for 


be delivered by May 15. 


Bioferm Acquired By IMAC 


Biolerm Corp., 


ANSWER FOR TOP © 


Ill. Bioferm is active in the 


The government of Pakistan 
has asked for bids from American 
various 
quantities of fertilizer materials, to 


Wasco, Calif., 
has been acquired by International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, 
field 


“ECONOMY & DEPENDABILITY vo 


ol microbiological fermentation. It 
will operate under the Amino di- 
vision of IMC. 
° 
Spencer Tokyo Branch 
S. Peter Horkowitz, 
Chemical International Service Co. 


Spence el 


has been named managing director 
of the company’s new Far East 
branch office in Tokyo, Japan. He 
had been research manager for 


Spencer at Orange, Texas. 


“Paster tactatiation © @eicher Gelivery 


“TROF-BELT" 


Universal's 


conveyor 
cost, trouble-free method of moving all free 
flowing materials in capacities up to 3,750 
cubic feet per hour. Less maintenance and de- 
pendable, efficient performance are made pos- 
sible by a smooth, rollerless design. 


FoR Horizontal MATERIAL HANDLING 


low 


SEND FOR PREE 
LITERATURE AND PRICES 


ne) 


HOIST CO. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Eastern Garden Show 


An Eastern Lawn, Garden and 
Allied Products Trade Show will 
be held in New York's Coliseum, 
October 20 to 22. This show will 
take the place, in the east, of the 
National Hardware Show, which 
has been moved to Chicago, where 
it will be held October 2 to 6. 


s 
Petro Appoints Riedeburg 

Petrochemicals Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, has appointed 
Theodore Reideburg Associates, 
New York, as representatives in the 
distribution and servicing of Petro 
WP, a dry-powder, speed-solubility- 
type wetting agent for wettable 
pesticides. 

Reideburg will serve users of 
Petro WP in the east, south, and 
midwest. 
” 
Paddy Output Raised 

Experiments carried out by 
the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation in East Pakistan indicate 
that paddy output can be stepped 
up from the present 12 million to 
16 million tons by simple fertilizer 
application, according to Dr. G. 
Vermaat, Dutch soil fertilizer spe- 
cialist in Pakistan for the F.A.O. 
He said that paddy soils lack not 
only nitrogen but also phosphates. 


Amoco Appoints Three 
Dr. Frank A. Cassis has been 


appointed director of sales techni- 
cal service planning for Amoco 
Chemicals Corp., Chicago. At the 
same time, the company appointed 
Robert G. Weisz as supervisor of 
the sales technical service labora- 
tory and Laurel G. Parkinson as 
general manager of marketing. 


. 

Joins Bennett Company 

William F. Mierke has joined 
Bennett Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo., where he will be in charge 
of sales of Bennett's products. For 
the past six years, Mr. Mierke 
worked as an agronomist-sales rep- 
resentative for Tennessee Corp. 
Prior to that, he had been with 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. 
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Announcing 


BALE 


Balex is a new, superior, single-ply shipping container 

created through research at our Multiwall Packaging 

Laboratory. It is made from a heavyweight kraft 

Clupak* extensible paper just developed by West Vir- 

ginia. Balex offers these advantages: 

1. Reduces container costs up to 10%. 

2. Meets all requirements for automated production 
line filling and closing operations. Balex has a pasted 
bottom, an open mouth, and can be closed by either 
pasting or sewing. 

. Outperforms any single or double wall baler bag 
currently available. 
Lends itself to many packing applications now re- 
quiring more expensive containers. 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufac- 
tured under its authority and satisfying its specifications 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


The New Tougher, 
Lower-Priced Baler! 


If you ship flour, sugar, coffee, dog food, bake mixes, in- 
sulation, produce, salt, beans, grits, lightweight aggre- 
gates, etc.—in pockets or in bulk—mail the coupon for 
the complete money-saving story on Balex. Multiwall Bag 
Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


pm ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST VIRGINIA ay 


Multiwall Bag Division, Dept. 241 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Please send me complete information on Balex. I am now 


packing in 
(Product) 


(Pockets or Bulk) 


in 


(Type of Container) 


Name. 


Firm 


State 


City Zone 
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CFA Scholarships To Six 

Six $100 scholarships have 
been awarded to California college 
students by the California Fertil- 
izer Association. Those receiving 
the scholarships are Thomas Ban- 
ko, Allen Bruner, Carl ]. Rhein- 
gans, and Dale R. Wood of Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, 
and Ronald S. Peterson, Fresno 
State College, and Morris Ball, 
Chico State College. 

7 

Avadex To Be Available 

Avadex, a pre-emergence her- 
bicide developed by Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, will be 
available for use in wheat, flax, 
sugar beets, barley, and peas dur- 
ing the 1961 planting season for 
the control of wild oat infestations. 
The chemical is applied to the soil 
as a liquid spray and is incorporat- 
ed to a depth of two inches prior 
to seeding the crop. Avadex re- 
mains active in the soil for six to 
eight weeks. 

7 

Deere Buys Ozark Assets 

John Deere Chemical Co., a 
subsidiary of Deere & Co., has pur- 
chased the mixed fertilizer business 
of Ovzark-Mahoning Co., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Under terms of the 
sale, Deere has acquired the phos- 


phoric acid-ammonium phosphate 
plants of Ozark located outside of 
Tulsa, near Ozark’s sulphuric acid 
plant, which Ozark will continue 
to own and operate. 


. 
Summers Buys Aroostook 

Summers Fertilizer Co., Balti- 
more, Md., has purchased the 
manufacturing facilities, inventory, 
and trade name of the Aroostook 
Hi-Test Fertilizer Co., Presque 
Isle, Maine. 

The facilities of the Presque 
Isle plant and office will be operat- 
ed as the Hi-Test Division of Sum- 
mers. The management will re- 
main the same with W. R. Edge- 
comb, general manager; Harry 
Trask, sales manager; and G. Noel 
Currie, plant superintendent. 

# 
Rohm & Haas To Build 

A $6,000,000 office building 
for the headquarters of the Rohm 
& Haas Co. is planned as the first 
such structure to be erected in the 
Independence Mall redevelopment 
in Philadelphia. F. O. Haas, presi- 
dent of the company, said that a 
structure with about 250,000 
square feet of ofhce space would 
be built upon completion of negot- 
ations with the Philadelphia Re- 
development Authority. 


IMC Introduces Fully-Automated Order Handling System 


FULLY-AUTOMATED order 

handling system has been in- 
troduced by International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Skokie, IIL, as 
the major feature of a customer 
service program designed to help 
fertilizer manufacturers during the 
heavy production season. 

Speed in order handling and 
delivery, technical assistance held 
ready on a standby basis in all 
sections of the country, and an 
‘advance loading” program based 
on recently completed industrial 
enginecring studies, are all a part 
of the program, according to L. W. 
Gopp, IMC vice president in 
charge of sales. He said the pro 
gram represents a refinement of 
accepted practices and the intro- 


duction of quite a few unique fea- 
tures. 

Mr. Gopp said the new auto- 
mated order handling system cuts 
down delivery time on potash by 
as much as three days. The plan 
enables the order and waybill to 
be flashed immediately upon re- 
ceipt to the appropriate plant and 
railroad, with both plant and rail- 
road scheduling activity on the 
order within 30 minutes. Waybill 
and acknowledgement go to the 
customer simultaneous with the 
plant-railroad notification. 

Preparation for the rush de 
livery schedule extends from IMC 
potash and phosphate production 
points through every possible dis 
tribution channel. 


Two Join Niagara's Staff 

Thomas Bradshaw and Rich- 
ard P. Stanovick have joined the 
Research and Development Depart- 
ment of Niagara Chemical Divi- 
sion, Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corp., Middleport, N. Y. Mr. 
Bradshaw is a chemist in the de- 
partment’s formulation group and 
Mr. Stanovick is an analytical 
chemist in the residue analysis 
group. 

Mr. Bradshaw had been with 
Plant Protection Ltd., England, for 
the past two years. Mr. Stanovick 
was graduated from the University 
of Georgia last year. 

. 
Sugar Kills Nematodes 

Ordinary sugar mixed into soil 
acts as an effective killer of nema- 
todes, according to tests conducted 
by Dr. W. A. Feder, plant patho- 
logist of USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Service, and his associates. 
The tests were conducted at US- 
DA's horticultural field laboratory 


at Orlando, Fla. 


Sugar mixed into soil at rates 
of | part of sugar to every 20 to 
100 parts of soil, killed up to 100 
per cent of the nematodes within 
24 hours. Dr. Feder explained that 
the nematodes died from dehydra- 
tion — not from any toxic effects 
of the sugar. At present, however, 
this experimental soil treatment 
seems to be much too expensive for 
ordinary farm use since the amount 
of sugar required to treat even the 
upper six inches of soil runs into 
tons per acre. It may be practical 
for pot culture, greenhouse, bench- 
es, or garden plots, however. 

» 
Phil Williams Retires 

Phil S. Williams has retired 
as vice president, director, and 
chief engineer of the Ortho Divi- 
sion of California Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Calif. He plans to con- 
tinue business activity as a consult- 
ing chemical engineer. Mr. Wil- 
liams will remain with Ortho as a 
consultant until the company’s fer- 
tilizer plant now under construc- 
tion at Fort Madison, lowa, is put 
into operation. He has been super- 
vising the project. 
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Royster Names Five 

F. S. Royster Guano Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., has announced that 
Frank S. Moore, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing, has been 
named executive vice president, a 
newly-created position; Dr. T. N. 
Gearreald, treasurer, now is vice 
president and treasurer; C. G. 
Baughman, general sales manager, 
was made vice president; J]. Frank 
George, assistant vice president for 
manufacturing, was named vice 
president; and A. O. Carroway, 
comptroller, also was named vice 
president. 


Four Named By Bemis 

Robert J. McDonald has been 
appointed assistant manager and 
T.LB. Gray is sales manager of the 
packaging service unit of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. The com- 
pany’s packaging service is located 
in Minneapolis. 

In another move, Louis W. 


Chenault, sales manager for the 
Houston sales division, has been 
named manager of the Bemis 
Houston plant and sales division. 
He replaces Gordon. M. Robb who 
will become manager of the Bemis 
plant and paper mill in Peoria, III. 
° 


Farm Failures Cited 

Nikifor T. Kalchenko, chair- 
man of the Ukranian Council of 
Ministers, was discharged last 
month as Premier Khrushchev 
pressed his purge of officials charg- 
ed with responsibility for recent 
agricultural failures in the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Kalchenko was a prime 
target of the Premier’s angry 
speeches in January in Moscow 
and Kiev, capital of the Ukraine. 
Mr. Khrushchev denounced crop 
deficiency in what is regarded as 
one of the most fertile regions of 
the Soviet Union. A major cause 
cited for the failures was the lack 
of adequate agricultural chemical 
production. 


Spencer Producing 30-10-0 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., is producing limited 
quantities of a new type of com- 
mercial fertilizer, 30-10-0. This ad- 
dition to the company’s fertilizer 
product lines is offered as a prac- 
tical material both for direct ap- 
plication and as a component of 
complete mixed fertilizer made by 
conventional methods or by bulk 
blending. Limited first season sales 
probably will be mainly for mixing 
with other materials. 

° 

Montrose Approves Merger 

Montrose Chemical Co., New- 
ark, N. J., has approved a proposed 
merger with Baldwin Rubber Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., and  Centlivre 
Brewing Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Directors of the latter two com- 
panies had approved the merger in 
February. Under terms of the con- 
solidation, the surviving company 
will be known as Baldwin-Mont- 
rose Chemical Co. 
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KEMITE’. 


THE SUPERIOR 
ANTI-CAKING, 


CONDITIONING AND 
COATING AGENT 
FOR HIGH-ANALYSIS, 


GRANULAR, 
COMPLEX 
FERTILIZERS 


© Kenitize Your Fertilizer! 


KENITE CORPORATION 


KENITE 51 made from high-qual- 
ity diatomite (diatomaceous silica) 
is highly economical to use. It is up 
to 400 percent more efficient than 
other conditioners because of its 
greater surface area, This means 
less is needed, leading to a very low 


cost per ton of fertilizer conditioned. 


Write today for complete informa- 
tion on KENITE 51 and learn how 
it will improve the handling 6f your 


fertilizer and result in more satisfied 


customers. 


OVERHILL BUILDING 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
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git TAPE-BOUND 
, CLOSURE 
. FOLDED TOP Multiwall paper bags 
4 : PLAIN SEWED CLOSURE dunabutthtepabount ee 


CLOSURE 


The simplest and most 


closures add to pack- ° 
age sales appeal and 


An excellent plain 
sewed closure for multi- 


popular sewed closure wall poper bags. Bag provide a bag that 
for textile, paper-lined top is folded over and can be handled with- 
textile and paper bogs sewed through to form out fear of closure 
of all sizes. @ strong, neat closure. breaks. . 


Offering 
LOWER PACKING COSTS! 
BETTER BAG CLOSURES! 


If you're interested in bringing packing costs down, here is the 
way to do it. Take advantage of Union Special’s wide knowledge 
of bag closing and its problems. By selecting your equipment 
from Union Special’s complete line you can get the correct 
equipment for your particular job — equipment that will do it 
better, faster and cheaper, giving you a stronger closure at 
lower cost. 


In the Union Special line you will find machines for closing all 
sizes and kinds of bags from small textile or paper bags up to 
the largest multiwall paper bags in use today. Whether your 
production schedule calls for closing just a few bags or for high 
continuous output, Union Special can supply the equipment to 
do the work efficiently, economically, dependably! For detailed 
information, see our nearest representative or write today. 


CLASS 20600 (left) 
machines ore heavy-duty, 
high production units for 
closing medium and heavy 
weight bags. Available 
with power-driven horizon- 
tal conveyor, inclined con- 
veyor, or both; or with 
conveyor transmission unit 
only, for plant production 
line. 


designed for making 
tape bound closure on 
multiwell poper bags. 
Automatic tape clipper. 


Worldwide Sales and Service 


14 — Py /§ BAG 
OC / po SKK CLOSING 


FINEST QUALITY MA HINE COMPAN MACHINES 


447 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILL., U.S.A. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Kirby Cockerham Retires 
Kirby L. Cockerham, special- 


ist in entomology for the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of Louisi- 
ana State University and A&M Col- 
lege, Baton Rouge, retired last 
month after more than 40 years 
of service in regulatory, research, 
and extension entomology. 

He is succeeded by E. A. Can- 
cienne, who had been in commerc- 
ial pest control work before join- 
ing the extension service last Janu- 
ary. From 1956 to 1960, Mr. Can- 
cienne had been state entomologist 
for Louisiana. 
e 


Connecticut Sales Off 


Sales of fertilizer in Connecti- 
cut fell sharply in 1960, due in 
part to the decrease in tobacco 
acreage as compared with 1959, the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station reported last month. 

H. J. Fisher, chief of the 
analytical chemistry laboratory at 
the station, said that mixed fer- 
tilizers accounted for 80 per cent 
of the 70,866 tons of materials and 
mixed goods used in the state last 
year. 

Station chemists analyzed 457 
official samples of fertilizers during 
1960 and found that 84 per cent 
of all guarantees for major com- 
ponents were substantially met or 
exceeded. 

. 
Electric Insecticide 

Some species of insects in stor- 
ed grain can be killed by brief 
exposure to high-frequency electric 
fields, according to tests conducted 
by USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service at Manhattan, Kans., and 
the Agricultural Research Service 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

During the tests, insects in 
stored wheat and wheat shorts were 
exposed to high-frequency electri- 
cal treatments of different frequen- 
cies and field intensities to deter- 
mine their effect on mortality and 
reproduction of the insects. Many 
of the insects not killed by the 
more severe exposures were in- 
jured. Most of the injured ones 
died within a week after exposure. 
Some of the rice weevils and con- 
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fused flour beetles, however, were 
able to reproduce after exposure. 
7 

FMC Buys Port Fertilizer 

Port Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Los Fresnos, Texas, together 
with its companion Port Chemical 
Co., Elsa, Texas, has been purchas- 
ed by Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corp. Port Fertilizer will func- 
tion as an associated operation of 
FMC’s Niagara Chemical Division. 


_ FOR DUST OR SPRAY 


DO YOUR DUSTS STICK TO THE LEAF? 


They do if they contain Barden Clay. Barden sticks 
through rain or wind. Barden is the industry’s kaolin 
standard for a carrier-diluent in wettables and dusts; 
for an anti-caking conditioner in prilled fertilizers, 
and 93-94 percent sulfur. 

These Barden features make it superior for all 
formulations: lowest abrasion...better sticking... high 
bulking value...greater uniformity ... better deposits 
...-Maximum economy...superior wettables. 

Working samples on request. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SE Branch Elects Smith 
Carroll N. Smith, USDA, Or- 


lando, Fla., was elected chairman 
of the Southeastern Branch of the 
Entomological Society of America 
at the group’s annual meeting in 
Mobile, Ala., Jan. 25. R. J. Kowal, 
USDA, Asheville, N. C., was named 
chairman-elect and John S. Rous- 
sel, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, was named secretary- 


treasurer. 


Interested in 75% Wettables 
and Concentrates? Zeolex 7A is 
the new synthesized carrier for 
top results. It’s versatile, too: 
serves as a bulking agent, and 
as a static-free conditioner for 
99 percent sulfur grinding. 
Write for more information. 
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Ahuman mistake... but would your bag survive it? 


Human error is only one reason for bag breakage. 
You can’t stamp it out. But you can minimize the 
damage. How? Improve the strength of your bags 
without increasing the paper weight. 

Case in point: the Farm Belt Fertilizer & Chemi- 
cal Company, Kansas City, Missouri. Recently, this 
company switched from a four-ply, 180-pound basis 
weight bag of regular kraft to a three-ply, 150- 
pound basis weight bag made of Expanda-Kraft— 
H&W’s new, high-strength bag stock. Result: bag 
breakage during packaging and handling was re- 
duced 40 percent. 


EXPANDA-KRAFT 


Expanda-Kraft is strong and resilient, because it’s 
made by H & W’s roll-crepe process. ‘This production 
technique gives it two-way stretch. In fact, Expanda- 
Kraft has the highest cross-direction stretch of the lead- 
ing extensible papers now on the market. With two- 
way stretch Expanda-Kraft, a bag can absorb rough 
impacts from any direction. 

H &W does not make bags. But we'll be glad to put 
you in touch with reliable bag manufacturers. For 
additional information and samples, write Hollings- 
worth & Whitney, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y., or 111 W.Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Division 
(T)SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Chase Realigns Management 

The Chase Bag Co., New York, 
has realigned its management. 
Francis H. Ludington now is board 
chairman and _ chief executive 
officer. He had been president of 
the company since 1934. 

Succeeding him as president 
is Elliot K. Ludington Jr., former- 
ly executive vice president. Named 
as the new executive vice president 
was Francis H. Ludington Jr., 
formerly vice president and trea- 
surer. In other moves, William N. 
Brock, formerly vice president-di- 
rector of sales, was named vice 
president and assistant to the presi- 
dent. Richard H. Ayers, formerly 
vice president-Paper Bag Division, 
has been named vice _president- 
director of sales. 

~ 

Eastern Headquarters Opened 

Sierra Talc Co., South Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has established an 
eastern sales headquarters at New- 
ark, N. J. Warehouse stocks for 
the new office will be located in 


Jersey City, N.J. Additional branch 
offices and warehouses are to be 
located in Boston, Cleveland, and 
Chicago. Maurice F. Warner is 
manager of the eastern division. 


e 
Producing Phosphoric Acid 

The Bunker Hill Co. now is 
producing phosphoric acid at its 
new $2 million plant in Kellogg, 
Idaho. The acid is to be used 
chiefly in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers. 

The plant, designed by Dorr- 
Oliver, Inc., Stamford, Conn., has 
an initial production capacity of 
130 tons per day. Bunker Hill has 
mining, concentrating, and smelt- 
ing facilities at Kellogg, plus ware- 
houses and sales offices at five loca- 
tions on the west coast. 

The entire beginning produc- 
tion of phosphoric acid is under 
contract for sale to Collier Carbon 
and Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
in the form of a highly concentrat- 
ed green acid called “ALP” (An- 
hydrous Liquid Phosphate) . 


Andre Mayer Fellowships 

The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
has announced that it will offer 
10 or 12 Andre Mayer Fellowships 
in 1961. The awards will be made 
for both research and _ research 
training in subjects that are in re- 
lation to F.A.O.’s activities. 

€ 

Joins Raymond Bag 

Jerry Agin has joined the sales 
organization of Raymond Bag 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio, and is 
headquartered at the company’s 
Louisville, Ky., office covering 
southern Ohio, Indiana, and east- 
ern Kentucky. 

. 

Heads Product Development 

Actor H. Patton has been ap- 
pointed director of product de- 
velopment for Allied Chemical’s 
General Chemical Division. Mr. 
Patton has been with the division 
for 32 years. For the past 11 years, 
he has been manager of product 
development. 


Tyler Leads the Way! 


a sensational 


BREA FH - 
THROU G Fa 


in design and 


engineering! 


to your customers... 
acre per minute. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 


fertilizing equipment which you can rent 
spreads up to an 


9 


@ Hauls and spreads fertilizer 


quickly and efficiently 


e 45 foot spread pattern 
@ Investment in this machine will 
move up to 600% more fertilizer 


distributor 

and dealer 
inquiries 

invited! 


Phone Viking 2-8581 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ss Bast Highway 12 


Benson, Minn. 


TYLER F-2 no cihige pice aphe 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Body Weight Approx. 1400 Ibs. 
Hopper Dimensions 60” x 84” 


Wheel Track 74 inches 
Axle Rating 4000# each oxle 
Type Axle Tandem Torsion 

Spring 


Fans Angled Twin 19 in. Dia. 
Wheel Bearing Sealed Timkin 
Bearing 
Capacity 22 Ton 
With Body Extension-19in.4 Ton 
Spread Pattern Approx. 45 Ft. 
Spreod Capacity Pr. Hr 
W-60 Acres 


Field Speeds 
6 M.P.H. 30 Acres Pr. Hr. 
12 M.P.H. 60 Acres Pr. Hr. 
18 M.P.H. 90 Acres Pr. Hr. 

Highway Speeds 

up to 60 M.P.H. 
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Always before, this material had to be blasted. Then they bought 
a Michigan Tractor Shovel. It ended the trouble and 


SAVED -34,000 per year 


Ability of their Michigan Tractor 
Shovel to dig a material which always 
before had to be blasted is saving an 
estimated $34,000 per year for Davi- 
son Chemical Co, Bartow, Florida. 


Together with its digging power, 
the Michigan also has proved mobile 
enough to work quickly in the same 
tight quarters as the smaller loaders 
it replaced, 


The material being handled is triple 
super-phosphate— manufactured, 
stored and cured at this plant for at 
least four weeks. The Michigan is a 
Model 85A, 9000 Ib lift capacity 
equipped with 1% yd bucket and re- 
placeable bucket teeth. Its savings 
have been fourfold... 


ONE, because the 96 hp Michigan 
can effectively load the hard-set TSP, 
Davison has eliminated all blasting. 


TWO, the plant has traded in one 


of the two % yd tractor shovels pre- 
viously used to handle the blasted 
material, moved the second to an- 
other job. This transfer has resulted 
in substantial savings due to the 
Michigan's lower maintenance cost 
and greater capacity. 


THREE, no less than 12 men (on 
a 3-shift basis) Aave been transferred 
to other jobs . . . 3 tractor shovel oper- 
ators, 6 drillers, 3 dynamite handlers. 


FOUR, with the elimination of 
blasting has come the elimination 
also of building repairs. No more are 
holes blown in the sides and top of 
the 25,000 ton capacity curing and 
storage shed. 


40 to 45 loads moved hourly 

Photo above shows typical opera- 
tion. Like most loads, this one totals 
about 1% cu yds, 1800 to 2000 Ibs. 


In seconds, the Michigan will turn, 
drive 25 to 150 ft, and feed the crusher 
hopper. Output, loaded by hopper 
conveyor into railcars, averages 40 to 
45 Michigan bucket loads, 36 to 45 
tons per hour. 


Try Michigan on your job 
Michigans, of course, can’t always 
eliminate blasting. But they do have 
almost unbelievable breakout force 
(plus maneuverability, plus unex- 
celled dependability). We'll be glad 
to give you the proof of a demon- 
stration. Seven 4-wheel-drive, two 
2-wheel-drive models to choose from. 


Michigan is a registered trademark of 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
2463 Pipestone Road 
Benton Harbor 26, Michigen 


In Canada > 
Cenedien Clerk, itd. 
St. Thomes, Onterie 
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Niagara Names Phelps 
Erwin W. Phelps, formerly 


general sales manager has been 
named general sales coordinator 
for Niagara Brand Chemicals, Burl- 
ington, Ontario, Canada. Niagara 
Brand is a division of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemicals Ltd. Mr. 
Phelps has been with the company 
for 30 years. 
. 
Davis Named By Monsanto 
Allan F. Davis has been ap- 
pointed product supervisor of phos- 
phatic fertilizer solutions in the 
marketing department of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.'s agricultural 
chemicals division. He had been 
product supervisor of calcium phos- 
phate in the marketing department 
of the company’s Inorganic Chemi- 
cals Division at St. Louis. 
+ 
Hooker Elects Three 
Three new principal executive 
othcers have been elected by Hook- 
er Chemical Corp., New York. 
Thomas E. Moffit, company presi- 
dent since 1957, has been elected 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. Succeeding him 
as president is F. Leonard Bryant, 
who had been executive vice presi- 
dent. Thomas F. Willers, formerly 
a vice president of the corporation, 
now becomes executive vice presi- 
dent. 
e 
Moves To Victor Division 
James W. Kettle, formerly vice 
president-finance, Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager 
of Stauffer’s Victor Chemical 
Works Division. Mr. Kettle is 
headquartered at Victor's Chicago 
offices. 
° 
Systox OK'd On Tomatoes 
A new registration now per- 
mits use of Systox, a systemic in- 
secticide, on tomatoes to within 
three days of harvest. 
e 
Fertilizer Stocks Firm 
A report on the activity of 
fertilizer company shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange, appear- 
ing in the New York Herald Tri- 
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bune last month, reveals that vir- 
tually all of the major producers 
reported earnings during 1960 that 
were above those for 1959. In ad- 
dition, the market prices for fertil- 
izer shares this spring are at or near 
the 1960-61 highs. 
+ 

Connecticut Open House 

The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station will hold an 
open house August 9. The open 
house will feature special non- 
technical reports by staff members 
plus a number of exhibits and 
demonstrations. 


Ortho Contract To C&l 
California Chemical Co., a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, has awarded 
a contract to the Chemical & In- 
dustrial Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the construction of a complex 
dry fertilizer plant at Fort Madi- 
son, lowa. This unit, one of several 
chemical plants being built at Fort 
Madison, will utilize nitric acid 
acidulation of phosphate rock. The 
plant will have a capacity of 600 
tons of complex pelleted fertilizer 


per operating day. 


carbons... 


NOW AVAILABLE IN GRANULES 


... in any size from 325 mesh up to 2’ 


A uniformly produced 
carrier compatible with 
both organic phosphates 
and hydrocarbons 


It’s Pikes Peak Clay . . . the carrier that is recommended for 
malathion, methyl parathion, ethyl parathion and hydro- 
compatibility approved by toxicant manufac- 
turers because of exceptionally low moisture content and 
remarkable pH of 5. In addition, it is highly absorbent, less 
hygroscopic and has unmatched flowability. 


Whether you are looking for a carrier for concentrates . . . 
or for adjusting bulk density . 
dusts . . . and you want it in granules or ground to 95% 
through a 325 mesh . . . you will find that Pikes Peak Clay 
always seems to be “just a little bit better.” For proof,write 
today for samples of Pikes Peak Clay. Or, better still, call 
GRaceland 7-3071 in Chicago. 


. . or fluffing field strength 


GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


1820 ROSCOE STREET « CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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matieres 


Says: 


of its Crookston, Minnesota plant. 


oo! - 


ae 
By AutobatcH Skid Plant 


Leading liquid fertilizer producers have 
chosen the B&L AutobatcH Skid Plant 
as the most practical unit available. 
The AutobatcH Skid Plant with scale- 
mounted LiqualizeR (illustrated above), 
combines meters for doing — and 
scales for checking. Built to handle, 
automatically, all raw materials used 
now and in the foreseeable future. 
Shipped ready for installation. 


“WE BOUGHT 
WITH BOTH OUR BUDGET AND OUR 
FUTURE NEEDS IN MIND” 


\ Thomas O. Cochrane 


Secretary and General Manager MTF — 
w ad CROOKSTON LIQUID G6 ertilizpr. h 
FERTILIZER, INC. ee ents o eaee 
Crookston, Minnesota i — <n 
Established in 1958, Crookston Liquid Brenicar “pitephens, yp January 3, 
Fertilizer, Inc. today serves Red River Cedar ‘hae 28 neg igsen ° 1963 
Valley farmers within a 150 mile radius Dear Steve, *» Ine 
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B.1 LiquibatcheR 


A low-cost batch unit 
featuring semi-auto- 
mation. 


B, ConvertoR 


For economical 
production of 
aqua ammonia. 


PIONEERS IN NEUTRAL SOLUTION FERTILIZER PROCESSING PLANTS 
CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BARNAR 


| By LiqualizeR 


Industry’s outstanding blending 


+, ‘ atl unit with exclusive whirlpool ac- 
Gest. tion that insures solubilization. 
° a 
*e-e — 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


D & LEAS 


1210 Twelfth Street S.W. 


MA nuypaclading Company INC. 


EMpire 5-1481 Cedar Rapids, lows 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Amoco Names Two 
William F. Christie and Don 


R. Carmody have been appointed 
to newly-created positions in the 
marketing department of Amoco 
Chemicals Corp., Chicago. Mr. 
Carmody is director of overseas 
market research and Mr. Christie 
is director of market research in 
the United States. 
Control Officials To Meet 

The Association of Southern 
Feed, Fertilizer, and Pesticide 
Control Officials will hold its next 
annual meeting at the Lafayette 
Hotel in Lexington, Ky., June 5 
to 7. 

* 

S. Africa Urea Plant 

The urea plant at Modderfon- 
tein Dynamite Factory, near Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, which start- 
ed production recently, is said to 
be capable of manufacturing one- 
tenth of the present world output 
—an estimated 1,500,000 tons an- 
nually of urea. Approximately 60 


BAUGHMAN 

LIQUID 
FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


Fertilizer Spreader is a completely 


self-contained unit; can be mounted 

on flat bed truck or farm wagon in 

10 minutes. Spreads liquid in droplets 
instead of usual mist spray — fertilizer is 
applied more uniformly, doesn’t drift away 
on windy days. Operates on compressed 


air. Efficiently constructed to give 
trouble-free service. 


e All moving parts located away from 
contact with corrosive acid-base fertilizer. & 

« Compressed air heats and agitates 
fertilizer to prevent sludging in cold 


weather. 


e Standard model holds 1000 gallons; 


other sizes built to order. 
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The Baughman Rapid Spread Liquid 


per cent of the output is to be 
used in agriculture. 
. 

Drummond Niagara Supervisor 

Dr. Paul E. Drummond has 
been appointed supervisor of Nia- 
gara Chemical Division's organic 
synthesis group located in the 
Princeton, N. J., chemical research 
and development center of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. 

Dr. Drummond joined the 
staff at FMC’s Princeton Research 
Center in 1959. 


McCaslin Joins Grace 

Max M. McCaslin has joined 
W. R. Grace & Co., Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Division, as a special sales 
representative in the midwest area, 
with headquarters in the division's 
St. Louis office. 

For the past six years, Mr. Mc- 
Caslin had been ammonia super- 
visor in the midwest district ol 
the Plant Food Division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Co. 


RAPID SPREAD 


A new, uncomplicated 
design with 

40 to 60-foot 
spreading pattern! 


‘> 2 
BAUGHM 
“, & i a 
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Wei Process On Increase 
Demand for wet process phos- 


phoric acid for use as a fertilizer 
is on the increase, T. P. Hignett, 
TVA, Wilson Dam, Ala., told the 
Hth national meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers in New Orleans, La., Feb. 27. 
He said that the increased produc- 
tion of wet-process acid reflects not 
only the increased demand . for 
phosphate fertilizers, but also a 
change in the type of fertilizer. 

From 1910 to 1950, Mr. Hig- 
nett pointed out, 80 per cent or 
more of the phosphorus in fertil- 
izers was in the form of ordinary 
superphosphate. Since 1950, how- 
ever, the percentage of phosphatic 
fertilizer supplied for ordinary 
phosphate has declined sharply. 
In 1960, for example, he added, or- 
dinary superphosphate constituted 
only 48 per cent of the phosphatic 
materials supplied for use in fer- 
tilizers. The remaining 52 per cent 
were principally products made 
with phosphoric acid. 


Write for Bulletin A-461 


=>. 
mre, Ve A few choice dealerships available in selected areas. 


BAUGHMAN 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


325 SHIPMAN ROAD@JERSEYVILLE, ILL. éin0 
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Portable Belt Conveyor 


Finco, Inc., Aurora, HL, is 
offering a portable belt conveyor 
that is equipped with a hydrauli- 
cally-powered raising frame. The 
conveyor features a standard 18 
inch wide belt and is available in 
20- to 50-foot frame lengths in five- 
foot increments. It has a capacity 
of 50 tons per hour at a belt speed 
of 150 feet per minute. 

. 
1960 Pesticide Handbook 

The Entomology Research Di 
vision, USDA, has revised its hand 
book on recommendations for the 
control of insects attacking crops 
and livestock. Agriculture Hand- 
book 120 is intended as a guide for 
entomologists, for other research 
and extension workers, and for 
various agricultural associations 
and agencies, rather than for indi 
vidual farmers. It has been pub- 
lished annually since 1957. 

e 
Liquid Nitrogen Strainer 

OPW-Jordan Corp., Cincin- 
nati, is offering a strainer suitable 
for liquid fertilizer. The 1'-inch, 
No. 187-AN strainer utilizes a stain 
less steel screen with 1/32-inch 
perforations and an aluminum 
body to handle the ammonia solu- 
tions. Bulletin F-31R, describing 
the strainer and other liquid nitro- 
gen fertilizer products, is available 
from the company at 6013 Wiehe 
Road, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

. 
Guthion Color Film 
A color film entitled “Guthion” 
has been produced by Chemagro 
Corp., Kansas City. The 20-minute 
film explains the use of Guthion 


insecticide in controlling fruit 
pests. It is available for group 
showing through any Chemagro 
office or sales representative. 


1 Ton Fertilizer Mixing Plant 


A self-contained, automatic, 
one man operated fertilizer mixing 
plant which manufacturers can add 
to their present equipment is being 
offered by Continental Sales Co., 
Nevada, lowa. The plant can be 
installed in one week and delivers 
one ton of fertilizer every three 
minutes. The fertilizer mixing 
unit is 17’ by 5’ and is called the 
“Blend-O-Mixer.” 

Oliver Haley, president ad 
vises. “The machine blends any 
one of literally thousands of pos- 
sible formulas. It has simple ad- 
justments for different grades and 
offers minimum segregation of ma- 
terials.” 

The new Blend-O-Mixer plant 
can be obtained in three ways: By 
buying the Blend-O-Mixer and in- 
stalling it as a part of an existing 
plant: Building a plant and instal- 
ling the Blend-O-Mixer: Rental of 
the Blend-O-Mixer at a tonnage 
charge. 

Descriptive brochure available 
from Contenental Sales Company, 
Dept. AC, Nevada, lowa. 


Hydraulic Reduction Crusher 


A hydraulic reduction crusher, 
the Kone-O-Matic, is being offered 
by Kennedy Van Saun Manufactur- 
ing and Engineering Corp., New 
York. The unit has a lower feed 
opening and requires less head 
room than older models. 
. 


Package Casing 


Literature 


An eight-page folder describes 


the 13 automatic and semi-automa- 
tic “Sure-Way” Caser models offer- 
ed by the Packaging Machinery Di 
vision of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Philadelphia. Pic 
tures and specifications on all basic 
equipment—set-up machines, load- 
ers, and sealers—are included with 
floor plan drawings to illustrate 
infeed and delivery alternatives. 

The literature is available 
from the company at 4900 Summer 
dale Ave., Philadelphia 24. 

. 

Multiwall Design Service 

West Virignia Pulp and Paper 
Co., New York, is offering to multi- 
wall bag customers a service that 
will create entirely new bag de- 
signs. According to the company, 
the service makes it possible for 
multiwall bag users to “achieve 
advertising impact for their prod- 
ucts as outstanding as that of any 
product on today’s supermarket 
shelves.” 

a 


Hot Spot Grain Fumigant 

A new low dosage “Hot Spot 
Grain Fumigant” packed in small 
tin cans is described in a folder 
offered by Ferguson Fumigants, 
P. O. Box 5868, Ferguson 35, 
Missouri. The fumigant is a mix- 
ture of ethylene dibromide and 
methyl bromide that is applied 
through a % inch pipe probe in- 
serted directly into a hot spot in 
stored grain. 

* 


Deming Pumps Bulletin 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 


is offering bulletin No. 850-A, deal- 
ing with pumps for liquid fertilizer 
and “Morea” liquid feeds. The 
bulletin contains information on 
all types of Deming liquid fertil- 
izer pumps. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Verticone Conditioner 

Johnson-March Corp., Phila- 
delphia, has prepared a_ booklet 
to describe its “Verticone” condi- 
tioner that is designed for the con- 
tinuous application of liquids to 
solids. According to the company, 
the Verticone conditioner makes 
possible, for the first time, a con- 
tinuous and automatic means of 
applying a liquid or liquids to 
solid particles or granules without 
degradation and with precise con- 
trol. 

The company also is offering 
a folder about its “Hydro-Volute” 
scrubber. The literature is avail- 
able from the company at 3018 
Market St., Philadelphia 4. 

e 

Faster Bag Closing 

Union Special Machine Co., 
Chicago, is offering a bag sewing 
machine head that is rated at ap- 
proximately 87 per cent higher 
speed than the company’s previous 
unit. The new machine, Style 
53600 H, can be operated up to 


3,000 rpm. It is suitable lor mount- 
ing on various Union Special col- 
umn type and table type bag clos- 
ing machines and has a stitch range 
of 3 to 5 per inch with provision 
for using filter cord. 

. 


Robinson Crushers Folder 

The Robinson Division of 
Young Machinery Co., Muncy, Pa., 
has prepared an illustrated catalog 
to describe its horizontal saw tooth 
and vertical cone crushers. The 
folder, Bulletin C-360A, provides 
design and dimensional data for 
seven different sizes of saw tooth 
crushers and three sizes of vertical 


cone crushers. 
. 


Large Rotary Batch Mixers 
Rotary batch mixers with up 
to 360 cubic feet capacity now are 
being offered by Munson Mill Ma- 
chinery Co., Utica, N. Y. Design 
changes include larger intake and 
discharge ports on the 200 to 360 
c.f. models as well as re-designed 


trunnion rollers. 


Bennett Nesting Pail 


Bennett Industries, Inc., Peo- 
tone, Illinois, is offering a_five- 
gallon tapered nesting pail that is 
available in 28, 26 and 24 gauge. 
A feature of the pails is that three 
times as many pails can be shipped 
and stored in the same space as 
straight sided pails, since the ta- 
pered sides permit the pails to be 
stacked inside of one another when 
empty. 

e 


New Diaphragm Pumps 

A new line of pumps for 
pumping abrasive or corrosive 
liquids or slurrries at moderate 
pressures is being offered by Hy- 
dro-Dynamics Research Industries, 
Chicago. The pumps are of the 
diaphragm type in which the liq- 
uid being pumped never comes 
into contact with the mechanical 
parts of the pump. Full details are 
available from the company at 115 
North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 44, 
Ill. 


GARDEN 


Reduce freight costs for western sales! 


CUSTOM MANUFACTURING & PACKAGING 
OF AGRICULTURAL - INDUSTRIAL - HOME & 
CHEMICALS 


Insecticides » Fungicides - Weed Killers + Fertilizers + Defoliants 
Adjuvants - Household Detergents and Industrial Cleaning Compounds 


Extensive facilities at Richmond, Californ'c, for mixing, grinding, blending of dry materials and 
liquids for bulk sales, custom processing, private label packaging. Extensive research, develop- 


ment and control facilities. 


For further information, write 


600 South Fourth Street, Richmond 4, Cal’f. 
Sales Office: 415 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Thayer Batching Scale 


Thayer Scale Corp., Pembroke, 


Mass., has developed a net weigh- 
ing scale for dust batching, with a 
capacity of 40 tons of dust per hour 
at an accuracy of 1/10 of 1 per 
cent. The BI8R unit consists of a 
special rotary feeder and a Thayer 
Flexure-Plate scale which supports 
a tipping weigh bucket. The rotary 
feeder receives material from the 
customer's supply bin and delivers 
it to the weigh bucket. 


U. S. Borax Spreader 
Uy 


.S. Borax and Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles, is offering a 
portable herbicide spreader, the 
PCB Spreader Model B. The 
spreader has an unbreakable, cor- 
rosion-proolf plastic body and an 
adjustable web shoulder strap. One 
filling will cover up to 5,000 square 
feet at a rate of 1,000 square feet 
per minute. 

- 
Stoker Bag Packer 
H. L. Stoker Co., Claremont, 
Calif., has prepared a booklet to 


describe its DX Packer that is said 
to offer new standards of weight 
accuracy and increased versatility 
in material handling. Among the 
features of the packer are; elec- 
tronic weight control system, true- 
scale beam weighing, 100-to-1 scale 
leverage, and interchangeable hop- 
pers and feed systems. Full details 
are available from the company at 
111 South College Ave., Claremont. 
e 

New Meter For Fertilizers 

A new positive displacement 
type meter designed to measure 
liquid fertilizer in mixing plants, 
on delivery trucks, and field ap- 
plicators, is being offered by the 
Tokheim Corp., Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. A self-purging unit, the Tok- 
heim meter can handle liquids at 
speeds up to 60 gallons per minute. 

. 

Hahn Hi-Boy Catalog 

Hahn, Inc., Evansville, Indi- 
ana, developers of the Hahn Hi- 
Boy, self-propelled, high-clearance 
sprayer, has prepared an illustrat- 
ed, 16-page catalog on its line of 
Hi-Boy sprayers and accessories. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice: From Laboratory to Field. 
By Leo P. Brophy, Wyndham D. 
Miles, and Rexmond C. Cochrane. 
Published by the Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price $3.50, 498 pages. 

The manufacture of chemical 
munitions in quantity during 
World War IL was possible only 
through a rapid expansion of pri- 
vate industry to support and sup- 
plement the work of Army arsenals. 
Both necessity and choice led the 
Chemical Warfare Service to make 
widespread use of small industrial 
concerns throughout the United 
States. Among the companies men- 
tioned in the text are: Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
(Pennsalt), Du Pont, F. E. Mevers 
and Brothers Co., John Bean Mig. 
Co., A. B. Farquhar, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Shell Development Co., 


Hooker Chemical Co., Victor 
Chemical Works, Besler Corp., 
Merck & Co., Monsanto, Rohm & 
Haas, and Eastman Chemicals. 
These and many more private con- 
cerns carried out research and 
manufacture for the Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

This book is the second in a 
series of three volumes in the 
Chemical Corps group and the 51st 
volume published in the series 
United States Army in World War 
II. It covers research, develop- 
ment, procurement, and distribu- 
tion of chemical materiel and 
traces the history of these activities 
from the World War I period 
until the end of World War II. 
The accounts of production in this 
book are especially pertinent to a 
consideration of the problems in- 
volved in military contracting with 


small business. 


Calhoun Fertilizer Spreader 


Calhoun Manufacturing Co., 
Cedar Falls, lowa, has added a 
“Speed-Spred” fertilizer spreader 
to its line of farm equipment. The 
unit, with a capacity of 2,000 
pounds of granular fertilizer, 
weighs 600 pounds and can be used 
in any field where a tractor can 
operate. 

The unit spreads fertilizer in 
an even pattern up to 40 feet wide. 
Its propelling fan operates at 650 
rpm. 

. 
Plastic Spray Tanks 

Farmwell Co., Ixonia, Wiscon- 
sin, is offering reinforced plastic 
spray tanks, to be used for spray- 
ing insecticides, herbicides, and 
liquid fertilizers. Molded of glass- 
reinforced laminac polyester resin, 
the tanks are available in 100, 150, 
200, and 300-gallon sizes. 

e 


Laminated Bag Storage Cover 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 


has developed a_plastic-laminated 
burlap outdoor storage cover that 
is available in a wide range of 
sizes and constructions. 

Among the features claimed 
for the cover are water resistance, 
tear and puncture resistance, and 
multiple-use because of the burlap 
and polyethylene lamination proc- 
ess. 

7 
Simonsen Pull-Type Spreaders 

Simonsen Manufacturing Co., 
Quimby, Iowa, has added two pull- 
type fertilizer spreader models to 
its line of fertilizer spreading 
equipment. The new models are 
equipped with fully equalized 
axles, which eliminate the need for 
springs. 

e 
Century Sprayer Manual 

Century Engineering Corp., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has issued its 
1961 sales manual on the Century 
line of agricultural equipment. 
The manual pictures and describes 
the company’s spraying equipment 
and also contains information on 
determining such factors as nozzle 
output per acre and cost per acre 
figures. 
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General Names Edmonds 
John R. Edmonds has been 


appointed director of production 
for Allied Chemical’s General 
Chemical Division. 

With the division 21 years, 
Mr. Edmonds has been product 
manager for a group of industrial 
and agricultural chemicals for the 
past three years. 


To Build At Saskatoon 
Interprovincial Co-operatives 
Ltd. plans to build a_ herbicide 
manufacturing plant on the out- 
skirts of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. The plant will be con- 
structed in three stages, with a start 
being made this year on the first 
two phases. No date has been an- 
nounced for the third phase. 
The first unit will process 
basic ingredients and the second 
will formulate finished products. 
The third unit will involve drilling 
operations to reach salt beds under- 
neath the plant site which will be 
processed to yield caustic soda and 


chlorine. 


Best Appoints Two 

Lisle W. Garner has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of assistant sales manager in 
charge of agricultural chemicals 
and Al Nilsen has been appointed 
engineering advisor by the Best 
Fertilizers Co., Lathrop, Calif. 

° 

Plant Wins Safety Award 

The Louisville, Ky., plant of 
Federal Chemical Company, a di- 
vision of National Distillers and 
Chemical Corporation, has re- 
ceived an award from the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. for having 
operated more than six years with- 
out a lost time accident. Federal 
officials believe this to be the long- 
est standing safety record in the 
industry. 

e 


Carlton Joins AP&CC 


Edward O. Carlton has been 
appointed sales representative for 
American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles. His headquar- 
ters are in Kansas City Mo. 

Mr. Carlton had been with 
Swilt & Company. 


Storage Tank OK’D 


A county building permit has 
been issued to the Sangamon Grace 
Ammonia Co. for the construction 
of an anhydrous ammonia storage 
tank and compressor on the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad right-of-way 
at Argenta, Illinois. 

Anhydrous ammonia storage 
locations are subject to “strict 
regulations” of the Illinois state 
department of agriculture, the 
company said in requesting the 
permit. The question came up 
when the Macon County Zoning 
Board of Appeals questioned 
whether the county zoning ordin- 
ance makes provision for such a 
facility. 

The storage tank at Argenta 
will be of 30,000 gallons capacity. 


WACA MEETING 


(from page 17) 


ery. He cited figures showing that 
only 75 pounds of cotton linters 
per acre are produced in Egypt 


Now, at surprisingly low cost: 


F-inco PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR 
with HYDRAULIC-POWER raising frame 


of optional features. 


for automatic ONE-MAN OPERATION 


Ideal for the efficient movement of feed, dry fertilizer, sugar, 
grain—bulk or bagged—with a capacity of 50 tons/hour. Hy- 
draulically-operated with a total lifting stroke of 17%’, the 
FINCO Portable Belt Conveyor is designed for flexibility 
of operation—wherever it is impractical to maintain 
stationary conveying systems. Rugged, virtually 
maintenance-free, it is available in standard 
or custom models, with a wide range 


For specifications 
ond prices, write: 


J AVAILABLE WITH THESE OPTIONS: 
20’ to 50’ in 5’ increments; electric motor or 
gasoline engine; standard 18” belt or a number of 
custom widths; in-take and discharge hopper in 
custom designs; four-wheel dolly. 
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compared with more than 400 
pounds in the United States, and 
their soil is as good as ours, he said. 

In India, only one and one- 
half million dollars worth of pesti- 
cides were imported in 1959 and 
one million dollars worth was pur- 
chased from the United States. Pak- 
istan also offers a good potential 
for insecticides. 

Allen B. Lemmon, chief of the 
Division of Plant Industry, State 
Department of Agriculture, told 
his audience of the sweeping 
changes in organization of the de- 
partment of agriculture in the state 
of California. Most significant, was 
his discussion of a report of Gov. 
Brown's special committee on 
“Public Policy concerning Agricul- 
tural Chemicals.” A conclusion of 
the report was that the preponder 
ence of evidence presented to the 
committee showed that the food 
supply is safe. Dr. Lemmon sug- 
gested that this report be given 
wide publicity. One of the prime 


recommendations of the committee 


was that the public should be close- 
ly informed through newspapers, 
magazines and other outlets and be 
given the true facts on agricultural 
chemicals. 

Other speakers at the spring 
meeting included: Willis C. Moore, 
The Heinz Company, “Whose 
Point of View Do You Want?”; 
Charles S. Papp, Scientific Illus- 
trator, Citrus Experiment Station, 
University of Calif. “Correct Scien- 
tific Illustrations in Advertising are 
Important”; Robert W. Harper, 
Chief, Bureau of Entomology, 
Calif., Dept. of Agriculture, “In- 
sect Detection in Action." *%* 


EDITORIALS 


(From Page 13) 


same buyers can agree among 
themselves as to just what it is 
they want. 

Finally, buyers of the basic 
raw materials for fertilizer manu- 
facture must keep clearly in mind 
that these products they are talk- 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
P.O. Box 31, Caldwell. N. J. 


YES! Send me Agricultural Chemicals 
Enclosed is my check for $ 


ARE YOU KEEPING IN TOUCH 
WITH YOUR INDUSTRY? 


Complete up-to-date news of the agricultural 


chemicals industry is reported monthly in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Enter your subscription now and keep informed! 


1Yr. $4.00 
2 Yrs. $7.00 


ing about are for the most part 
naturally occurring materials, and 
not synthetic, factory-manufactur- 
ed products which can be turned 
out to meet a “tight” specification, 
except at a prohibitive cost. And 
we doubt that buyers are prepared 
to pay the premium prices that 
might be necessary.** 


ROUND TABLE 


(From Page 46) 


but should be a matter for decision 
by the entire industry. 

Raw material suppliers have 
been somewhat 
as to whether or not it may be 
possible or practical to go along 
with suggestions advanced by the 
Users’ Panel. It is reported that 
the Potash Industry Committee 
considered the subject of uniform- 


uncommunicative 


ity of nomenclature at a meeting 
in Chicago in mid-February and 
took steps to clarify confusing no- 
menclature as promptly as possible. 
They took no action, however, on 
the other matters suggested by the 
“users panel” for consideration. 

It seems probable that sup- 
pliers may readily be able to take 
action to straighten out the con- 
fusion on nomenclature. It seems 
extremely doubtful, however, in 
opinions expressed to the editors 
of Agricultural Chemicals, that any 
action can be expected on product 
uniformity. A top executive for 
one supplier, as a matter of fact, 
indicated that there would be 
definite anti-trust implications in 
any such discussion, and his firm 
would not want to participate in 
consideration of uniform product 
definitions or specifications. 

As for the National Plant Food 
Institute, and its attitude toward 
the questions raised by the “users 
panel,” they state simply, “We have 
no information to give out on this 


matter. *%* 


TEXAS AG. CONF. 


(From Page 55) 


fall during a particular period, 
each individual farmer and chemi- 
cal applicator can assume that his 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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chances of getting wet are 3 out of 
10. Rainfall amounts also are fore- 
cast for the same periods. Dew in- 
tensity is a regular part of the fore- 
cast, as it is important to planning 
of the application of chemical de- 
foliants. In addition, Mr. Riley 
continued, wind speed and direc- 
tion, along with maximum and 
minimum temperature, are includ- 
edi in the forecast. 

Dr. H. L. Haller, assistant to 
the administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, Washington, 
D. C., told the conference that the 
administrative interpretation of the 
Delaney clause in the Food Addi- 
tives Amendment to the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act has created 
widespread public fear of the pesti- 
cide chemicals that are required to 
produce our food crops. While no 
one would propose to use know- 
ingly a chemical that induces can- 
cer in human beings, he said, the 
unrealistic aspects of the Delaney 
clause are known to those concern- 
ed with research and development. 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Haller said, feels that the 
Delaney amendment is unneces- 
sarily restrictive, a position taken 
by many scientists as well as by 
members of the President's Science 
Advisory Committee, set up to 
study food additives. A literal in- 
terpretation of the Delaney amend- 
ment, he said, would lead to the 
banning of any substance that in- 
creases the incidence of cancer in 
tests animals, at any level of inges- 
tion. Yet many of these substances 
are essential nutrient elements at 
certain levels, Dr. Haller pointed 
out, 

Referring to the future for 
agricultural chemicals, he said that 
they are here to stay. They are an 
essential production tool, he said, 
and we have no present alternative 


to their use.k* 


COTTON CONFERENCE 


(From Page 34) 


bined in one treatment, he re- 
ported, have demonstrated that 
combined fungicide applications 
offer some promise of an increased 
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level of protection against seedling 
diseases. In-furrow soil fungicide 
applications offer a much higher 
level of protection trom seedling 
diseases than seed treatments, he 
said. Currently-employed seed 
treatment fungicides have been less 
effective in protecting young seed- 
lings as they push toward the soil 
surface, he said, and are relatively 
ineffective in preventing damping- 
off of seedlings after they have 
emerged. 

Dr. H. W. Reynolds, nema- 
tologist at the Cotton Research 
Center, Tempe, outlined nematode 
control methods at the conference. 
He said that greenhouse and field 
plot experiments have indicated 
that cotton root-knot nematodes 
can be controlled effectively by 
placing a soil fumigant on the 
planting seed. Dr. Reynolds said 
that the soil fumigant first is 
placed on an inert carrier and this 
mixture is held to the seed with 
a sticker. Further studies, he said, 
will be conducted with different 


varieties, rates of application, and 
in different locations before the 
practice can be recommended com- 
mercially. 

Other control measures for 
the root-knot nematode include 
crop rotation with highly-resistaut 
crops such as alfalfa, fallow land 
treatment, row placement of soil 
fumigants, and application of 
chemicals in the pre-planting irri- 
gation water. 

Nematode damage to cotton, 
Dr. Reynolds reported, is restricted 
to coarse-textured sandy loam soils. 
Optimum temperature for devel- 
opment is 81 degrees F., but the 
nematode will enter the cotton 
root at lower soil temperatures 
prevailing at the time of seed 
germination. k* 


FERTILIZER REPORT 


(From Page 19) 


tion. Exports during the first five 
months of 1960-61 were about 3% 


\ 


Handle all 
with one 


If you have short-runs of bottles . . . 


for you. 


with four different filling methods. 


models also available.. 


nn nn rn rr ee ee ee 


f 


your short-runs 


filling machine! 


jars... cans... canisters... cartons. . 
bags . . . to be filled with powdered, granular, 
flake or paste products . .. FMC auger fillers can 

probably cut changeover time and boost production 


@ Take the EG-1 (one of 12 models) for example. 


With this one semi-automatic machine you can fill 
dozens of products and a variety of container types and 
sizes. Accurately too, because the EG-1 can be equipped 


And changeover is a matter of minutes— 
sometimes just seconds. Fully automatic 


Write for Bulletin P-811 for all the facts. 


Putting ideas to Work 


FMC 
Packaging 
weer Machinery 
Ease Division 


Stokes & Smith Plant 
4988 Summerdale Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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cs 
times those of last year; prospects Supplies from domestic pro- 000 tons of P.O, over last year. 
for the last half of 1960-61 indicate duction will be up 5 percent but Furnace acid is up 10,000 tons of 
urea exports for the whole year imports will show little change and P.O,. Use of phosphoric acid for 
will be about double those of a exports probably will be up 15 per- direct application and in liquid 
year ago. cent. and solid mixed fertilizers in 1959. 
' Increased production of am Normal and enriched super- 60 totaled an estimated 170,000 
monium phosphates, nitric phos phosphate supplies are expected to tons of P,O.. 
phates and ammonium nitrate be down 5 percent from 1959-60. A share of the extra phos- 
limestone is expected to raise other Exports are likely to drop 25 per- phoric acid will go into increased 
unspecified solid nitrogen carriers — cent. production of concentrated super- 
16 percent over last year. Concentrated superphosphate — phosphate, ammonium phosphates, 
Anhydrous ammonia capacity production will be up over 10 per- — and_ nitric phosphates, with some 
e continues to grow through expan- cent. Heavy exports in the fall are —_ acid available for expansion in di- 
sh sion of existing plants and con- expected to taper off to a 7 percent rect application and use in mixing 


struction of new ones. About 453,- 
000 tons of N capacity will be add- 
ed to the present 4.3 million when 
six new plants are completed. In 
addition, a number of other plants 
are being expanded or have ex- 


increase for the year. 

Shipments of ammonium phos 
phates by primary producers will 
be up 28 percent over 1959-60. Im- 
ports are expected to be about the 
same as last year. Exports prob 


plants. Indications are that there 
is a softening in the non-fertilizer 
market for furnace acid which will 
result in additional acid from this 
source going to the fertilizer indus- 
try. 


per, pansions scheduled for over 160,000 ably will be more than double Scheduled construction and ex- 


those of last year and leave a net pansion in the period 1960-62 


tons of N. 

gain of less than 40,000 tons of (some of which now is in opera- 
Phosphate P.O,. tion) will swell wet-process acid 
capacity 46 percent above the 
January I, 1960, level of 1,348,300 
tons of P,O,. Concentrated super- 


phosphate capacity will be increas- 


Domestic supplies of P,O, for Supplies of all other phos 


fertilizers in 1960-61 are expected phates will increase 11 percent. 
to be 2,842,000 tons, 4 percent Wet-process phosphoric acid pro- 


more than in 1959-60 (Table 2). duction is at a record level—220,- 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Now Auatlable 


offers practical features on manufacturing 
processes, market information, merchandis- 
ing aids, survey data, and technical and 
toxicological data on agricultural chemi- 
cals. Also included are monthly features 
by industry experts on topics of current 
interest, reviews of technical literature, new 
industry products, equipment, and bulletins 
and news about the agricultural chemicals 
industry. 


PROCEEDINGS 
of the 1960 


FERTILIZER 
| INDUSTRY ROUND TABLE 


i Complete proceedings of the 1960 meeting in 
clude discussions on: 


Phosphates: Availability, Handling. 
Economics 


Standardization of Raw Materials 


star Communication Problems in Instru- 
mentation 


Preneutralization 


Price $4.00 
send check with order to 


H. L. MARSHALL 


Walterswood Rd. Baltimore, Md. 


CLIP AND MAIL TO 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, P. ©. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J 


Please enter subscription(s) as follows: 

(Check or money order enclosed) 

[) One year, $4.00 (Canada $5.00; Pan American $7.00; 
Foreign $12.00) 

[) Twe years, $7.00 (Canada $9.00; Pan American $12.00; 
Foreign $20.00) 
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ed more than 25 percent and am- 
monium phosphate capacity will 
become nearly double that existing 
on January I, 1960. 


Potash 


Potash supplies for fertilizers 
in 1960-61 are expected to total 
2,486,000 tons of K.O, up 4 per- 
cent over 1959-60 (Table 3). 

Domestic deliveries of potas- 
sium chloride (muriate) to the 
States during the first half of the 
year were off 20 percent from the 
same period last year. Movement 
during the spring season is expect- 
ed to bring the total for the year 
ahead of 1959-60. Potassium sul- 
fate is expected to be up 4 per- 
cent over last year. 

Imports of muriate will be 
down 10 percent and potassium 
sulfate down more than 25 percent 
from last year. Mixed fertilizers 
and other potash carriers are ex- 
pected to continue at 1959-60 
levels. 

Even though a record produc- 
tion was attained last year, a record 
domestic and export movement re- 
duced stocks to 73,000 tons of K,O 
on June 30, 1960, whereas stocks 
had been 473,000 and 261,000 tons 
respectively in 1958 and 1959. De- 
liveries in 1960-61 must come from 
current production; hence a seller's 
market appears to be developing 
in potash. 

Exports of potassium chloride 
the first five months of 1960-61 
were 76 per cent larger than the 
same period in 1959-60. The rate 
during the remainder of the year 
may have to be decreased material- 
ly because anticipated needs at 
home are nearly equal to current 
production. As a result, exports fon 
the year are likely to be reduced 
to 11 percent below 1959-60. World 
supplies reportedly have been re 
duced by a slowdown strike at 

French mines and by a mechanical 
breakdown at a Spanish mine. Be- 
cause of the world supply situation, 
U. S. producers have a more favor- 
able export market but may not 
be able to take full advantage ol 
it because of domestic needs. 
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Three producers have expan- 
sions underway. One producer is 
building a plant in Utah, sched- 
uled for completion in late 1962, 
that will increase U.S. potash pro- 
duction capacity over 25 percent. 

The first potassium nitrate 
plant in the United States directed 
to the fertilizer market is scheduled 
on stream in late 1961. 

Bringing two facilities in Can- 
ada into production will add 760,- 
000 tons of K,O capacity to potash 
facilities in North America.%* 


LISTENING POST 


(From Page 61) 


and 78 organic chemicals against 
the wood-destroying fungi Lenzites 
trabes, Polyporus versicolor, and 
Lentinus depideus in laboratory 
cultures. Inhibition of growth 
around filter-paper discs saturated 
with the test materials showed that 
83 (720) of the essential oils and 


57 (730%) of the organic chemicals 
possessed some antifungal activity 
against at least one of the test 
fungi. Lenzites trabea was more 
sensitive than either of the other 
test organisms to all the materials 
tested. Essential oils that markedly 
reduced the growth of all three test 
fungi were essential oil of garlic 
(imported), organum (rectified 
water white), thyme red, cassia, 
styrax, coriander, bay, peppermint 
(natural) , chenopodium, and bois 
de rose Peruvian. Organic chemi- 
cals that produced the largest zones 
of inhibition against all three test 
fungi were hydratropic aldehyde, 
iso-valeric acid, n-caproic acid, cin- 
namic aldehyde, eugenol, paracresyl 
acetate, heptoic acid, para-methoxy 
acetophenone, cyclamen aldehyde, 
and phenyl propyl aldehyde. 
Maruzzella and his associates con- 
cluded that certain essential oils 
and odoriferous organic chemicals 
might be of value for the control 
of wood-destroying fungi. They 
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however, that since they 
had used materials at full strength 
in these screening tests, they were 


stated, 


continuing their studies to deter 
mine whether antifungal activity 
would be retained at lower concen- 
trations. 


Latent A Strawberry Virus 


P. W. Miller (5), of the Crops 
Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, reported 
results of preliminary greenhouse 
tests made in cooperation with the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Foliage of Fragaria vesca 
plants infected with the latent A 
strawberry virus was sprayed with 
beta-propiolactone at the rates of 
$000 to 8000 parts per million. Six 
months after treatment, 516 of 
the sprayed plants were apparently 
free from the virus, but subse- 
quent indexings showed that in 
most of the plants the virus had 
not been completely inactivated. 
However, at the final indexing (15 
months after treatment) 5 (6.6%) 
of the 75 treated plants tested 
virus-free. According to Miller, the 
results indicated that the chemical 
must have been translocated from 
the sprayed leaves to untreated 
parts of the plants.+* 
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PEST ROUNDUP 


(From Page 58) 


bage in the Bartow area of Polk 
County but low, one per 20 leaflets, 
on celery at Belle Glade, Palm 
Beach County. Populations were 
common on green crops in the up- 
per Arkansas River Valley of Ark- 
ansas. In Arizona, heavy infesta- 
tions were present in Maricopa 
County sugar beets, but infesta- 
tions were medium on lettuce in 
the central and southwest areas. 
Heavy, but spotty, infestations 
were on tomatoes in the Bonsall 
area of San Diego County, Cali 
fornia. 


A serpentine leaf miner was 
a major vegetable pest in Florida 
during February. In the Braden- 
ton area, populations were ex- 
tremely heavy on tomatoes. In test 
plots, about 50 percent of the treat- 
ed plants were infested, with as 
many as 5-6 adults found on single 
small plants. At Belle Glade, popu- 
lations continued high on celery 
and averaged 30-40 per leaflet, 
while in the Homestead area heavy 
infestations were reported on un- 
treated potatoes. At Ft. Pierce, 
adults were on the decline but 
there was heavy egg deposition on 
tomatoes. 


The most commonly reported 
livestock pest during the early part 
of the year was the common cattle 
grub. Heavy numbers of the insect 
persisted in cattle throughout 


Oklahoma. In one lot of native 
cattle inspected in Riley County, 
Kansas, there was an increase above 
normal. Cattle lice continued at a 
high level in all areas of Okla- 
homa, and in Utah they were a 
serious problem in untreated herds 
of Gargeld County. Some severe 
infestations were reported also 
from Cache and Morgan Counties, 
Utah. 


Bark beetles were responsible 
for severe damage to ponderosa 
pine in areas of California. Serious 
outbreaks of these insects were oc- 
curring in the Glencoe and adjac- 
ent and areas of Calaveras County, 
California. In the El Portal area 
of Sierra County, California, pon- 
derosa pines in groups up to 100 
trees were being killed. Some 225 
trees were dead in a 200-acre stand 
and damage was increasing. The 
area is immediately adjacent to 
Yosemite National Park. In Texas, 
control measures for the southern 
pine beetle were applied in Janu- 
ary to 15 tracts of land in Hardin 
and Liberty Counties, along a sev- 
erely pruned electric transmission 
line right-of-way. Bark beetles had 
killed several pines along this same 
line.** 


ROYAL VISIT 


(From Page 31) 


land. Demonstrations of the lack 
of toxicity of Dowpon, however, 
are said to have reassured him. He 
was shown an aquarium in which 
goldfish existed in water treated 
with Dowpon and was presented 
with the gift of one of the Dowpon 
cats that live in the Dowpon plant 
to catch mice and are unaffected by 
the herbicide. 


During his tour, Prince Philip 
also was shown illuminated color 


secticide 
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transparencies and photographs of 
a helicopter spraying Dowpon on a 
section of the Royal Estate to con- 
trol reeds. Also, Dr. Keith Leasure 
explained to the Prince the radio 
tracer technique used at the agri- 
cultural research center in Mid- 
land, Michigan, to show the trans- 
location of Dowpon in the plant, 
while Dr. E. Kenneth Woodford, 
director of the Weed Control Re- 
search Organization of the British 
Agricultural Research Council, 
demonstrated the auto-radiogram 
technique for the same purpose— 
a development which Dow Agro- 
chemicals has sponsored at Oxford 
University. 

The town of Lynn lies in the 
heart of the most intensively cul- 
tivated arable area of Britain and 
is an ancient borough dating from 
very early times. From the 12th to 
the 17th century, it was one of 
England's largest ports dealing in 
the export of wool and grain. The 
new Dowpon plant is located on 


reclaimed land on the river en- 
trances to the Lynn docks.%* 


URBANIZATION 


(From Page 36) 


A History of Pest Control 


Now in preparation, — a limited number 
of copies of ‘A History of Pest Control"’, 
based on the recollections and experi- 
ences of J. J. Davis, Purdue University. 
Copies will sell for about $3.00. Reserva- 
tions for copies (no payment until book 
is received) should be sent to: 

J. J, Davis 

Dept. of Entomology 

Purdue University 

lofayette, Ind. 


Work, refers to “the people of the 
United States.” The urbanites are 
certainly a sizeable group of these 
“people,” he said. 


By far the largest number of 
people assisted on insect problems 
in New Jersey during 1958 were 
helped with regard to the growing 
of ornamental plants. More than 
40 per cent more individuals were 
given help under this category than 
all other categories combined. 
Most of these requests, of course, 
came from householders. 


The agricultural chemical in- 
dustry is making an effort to in- 
form home gardeners about its 
products and regularly distributes 
leaflets and folders about the con- 
trol of pests. Many commercial 
concerns, however, emphasize trade 
names rather than the actual in- 
gredients, which sometimes leads 
to confusion. In addition, the pest 
control job sometimes is made to 
look too easy, which causes frustra- 
tion for the homeowner as well as 
the county agent. 


A suggestion advanced by Dr. 
Campbell at the Northeastern 
Weed Control Conference is that 
the extension service specialists get 
together and prepare regional 


recommendations on pest control 
practices for suburban residents. 
This will not only assist agents, he 
said, but also will be of great help 
to the manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of pesticide materials. 

“All of us in Extension,” Dr. 
Campbell has said, “want to help 
home gardeners make the best use 
of agricultural knowledge. As we 
continue our work with home gar- 
deners, I am sure we are acquiring 
a large number of satisfied custom- 
ers. I know of no other group who 
are more grateful for our help than 
satisfied homeowners. 

“They frequently express sin- 
cere thanks for our unbiased opin- 
ions, and, although this group is 
relatively new, I feel certain that 
they will be an important asset to 
us in our future research and ex- 
tension programs for agricultural 
chemicals used on and off the farm. 
Let's give them the results — not 
just materials.” 

In the words of Dr. Libby, the 
challenge of meeting the changing 
needs of an urbanized population 
is clearly before the Agricultural 
Extension Service. “If we are to 
meet the changing educational and 
informational needs of our 
people,” Dr. Libby maintains, “we 
must make use of flexibility in our 
program. The urbanite wants to 
know about the scale insects on his 
privet hedge, the leaf miners on his 

birch tree, the grubs destroying his 
lawn, and the termites attacking 
his slab-constructed home." *%* 
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JAPAN 


(From Page 15) 


a clearing house for the industry, 
disseminating educational informa- 
tion regarding the improvement of 
agricultural practices and the ef 
fective use of fertilizer within 
Japan and additional material to 
promote Japanese fertilizers over- 
seas. The center also establishes 
branch informational centers 
abroad; one such center is in Bang 
kok, Thailand, and another is be 
ing established in India, primarily 
to promote the use and sale ol 


urea. 


The Japan Ammonium Sul 
phate Industry Association consists 
of 21 manufacturers of ammonium 
sulphate, but it also interests itself 
in the export and overseas promo- 
tion of ammonium nitrate, am- 
monium phosphate and urea. The 
actual export business in ammon- 
ium sulphate is the job of the 
Japan Ammonium Sulphate Ex 
port Co., Lad. Within this associa- 
tion has been formed a unit called 
the Urea Research Organization, 
since all members also manufac- 
ture urea, 


Superphosphate producers have 
their manufacturers’ association 
comprising 19 firms. The members 
engage in common promotional 
and publicity eflors to benefit 


their common interest 


There are 11 manufacturers in 
the fused magnesium silicophos 
phate group; 4 members in the 


ammonium chloride group; and 7 


Important to 


PESTICIDE FORMULATORS! 


It’s results that count when pesticides are applied for 
pest control...and the farmer is depending on you to 
use a carrier which GETS THE JOB DONE BEST! 


For better Pesticidal Action... at no extra cost, 


use 


CREEK-O-NITE 


CLAY 


members comprise the calcium 


cyanamide group. 


From this brief recital of the 
close co-operation among the fertil- 
iver manufacturers of Japan in 
securing orders from over-seas, an 
outline of the formidable competi- 
tion American and European pro- 
ducers have to meet in winning a 
substantial share of the overseas 
market can be seen. To succeed 
requires skill, courage, knowledge, 
and the ability to give service 
both technical and sales promo 


tional. .** 


QUARANTINE 


(From Page 29) 


plants in the doctor's pockets, tree 
seeds in his money belt, and orchid 
plants concealed in his _ wife's 
bosom. Several plant pests were 
found in the confiscated material. 
travel and 
shipping have brought new prob- 
lems for the Plant Quarantine ser- 


Increased world 


vice. The St. Lawrence Seaway, 
opened last year, now brings ocean- 
going ships from such faraway 
ports as Bangkok, Singapore, and 
Manila to docks at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Duluth, and other lake 
ports close to the rich midwestern 
farm belt. 


A few examples of the damage 
done by foreign agricultural pests 
in the United States show the value 
of preventing their entry. Last year, 
Plant Quarantine inspectors inter- 


cepted the Mediterranean fruit fly 


173 times at ports of entry. The 
last outbreak of this pest in Florida 
was eradicated in 1957 at a cost of 
$10,000,000 in federal, state, and 
industry funds. Had it not been 
eradicated, conservative estimates 
place the cost of living with this 
pest at $30,000,000 per year in agri- 
cultural losses. 

The khapra beetle, intercept- 
ed 131 times last year at ports of 
entry, including those along the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, now is being 
confined to the Southwestern Unit- 
ed States and eradicated at a cost 
of more than $6,000,000. 

Citrus canker, a_highly-con- 
tagious disease of citrus, was intro- 
duced into the U. S. in the early 
part of the century. Finally eradi- 
cated in 1940, it was intercepted 
139 times at ports last year. 

The Hessian fly often is cited 
as an example of damage which 
can result from ignorance and neg- 
lect. Brought to America during 
the Revolutionary War by German 
mercenaries hired by England to 
fight against the colonists, it has 
spread far and wide. In recent 
times it has destroyed $100,000,000 
worth of wheat in a single year. 

The danger of introducing 
foreign agricultural pests to the 
rich farming areas of the U. S. is 
not confined to agricultural ma- 
terials, either. Recently, the khapra 
beetle, a native of India and one 
of the world’s most destructive 
pests of stored grain, has been 
found in such non-agricultural 
shipments as steel, wire, rubber, 
guar gum, and finished cars. An 


A 1960 test at the University of Wisconsin, against the 
northern corn rootworm, showed 3.5% corn lodging 
where 2-pound per acre of Heptaclor was used as a 
row treatment (involving 10% Heptaclor on 24/48 
CREEK-O-NITE granules.) Untreated corn had 96.6% 
plant lodging in this experiment! i - 
FOR PROMPT SERVICE AND IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Phone Cassopolis, Michigan Collect 
Hickory 5-2438 


CREEK-O-NITE is mined and processed by 


STAR ENTERPRISES, INC. oOimsTED, ILLINOIS 
GENERAL OFFICES: CASSOPOLIS, MICHIGAN 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! Write TODAY for samples and prices, without obligation. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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YOUR BEST 


INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM 


Looking for the right incentive program? Look no 
further! KLM offers a complete package with practi- 
cal suggestions and all the material you will need 
to run a successful program. In addition, KLM has 
the widest choice of incentive tours: to Europe, the 
Caribbean, Far East, around the world. Each tour is 
flexible — each can be tailored to fit your company 
budget. For complete information, mail the coupon. 


APRIL, 1961 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
Incentive Travel Department Ac-41 
609 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Please have a KLM specialist call on me to outline at ; 
my incentive program and tour possibilities. _ 


KLM 
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entire shipment of foreign-built 
autes coming into Houston, Texas, 
was found to be infested with 
khapra beetles that presumably got 
on them from other contaminated 
cargo in the same hold. So, the 
autes were fumigated under Plant 
Quarantine supervision to protect 
the nation’s food-producing poten- 
tial. 

Since 1951, when a khapra 
beetle infestation was first found 
on a ship docking at a U.S. port, 
122 vessels have been involved. 
Four of those entered the St. Law- 
rence Seaway soon after it was 
opened. 

Aircraft joined the list of 
potential foreign pest carriers years 
ago. Plant Quarantine inspectors 
boarding the German dirigible 
Graf Zeppelin, when she arrived in 
the U.S. on her maiden voyage 
across the Atlantic back in 1928, 
found seven insect species and two 
plant diseases in flowers used for 
decorative purposes in the pas- 
senger quarters. 


Since that time, air traffic has 
grown steadily. The volume re- 
quiring plant quarantine inspec- 
tion has increased 600 percent 
since World War Il. Airlines now 
carry passengers and their baggage 
from foreign countries direct to 
many inland cities close to the na- 
tion’s agricultural heartland, in- 
creasing the danger of inadvertent 
pest introduction. Last year, in- 
spectors examined approximately 
10,776,357 pieces of airline bag- 
gage. 

All types of international 
travel and shipping have grown 
proportionally. Ocean traffic is up 
more than 100 per cent since 
World War II, and vehicular traf- 
fic across the Mexican border has 
increased 450 per cent in that 
period. 

Entries reached an all-time 
high of 161,500,000 persons last 
year. This doesn't mean that many 
different people entered the U. S., 
as some crossed back and forth over 
international boundaries several 


times. However each entry repre- 
sented a separate inspection prob- 
lem, and a separate chance of for- 
eign pests coming into the United 
States. 

When you add to this 161,500,- 
000 the number of people that 
traveled to the mainland from 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
American Virgin Islands who also 
required inspection, the total is al- 
most that of the United States’ en- 
tire population. 

If one can visualize everyone 
in the United States leaving the 
country in one year and then re- 
turning — and also picture the air- 
planes, automobiles, ships, and 
trains needed to transport them — 
he will have a rough idea of the 
inspection problem confronting the 
Plant Quarantine service today. In- 
spection of this traffic, plus the big 
commercial shipments, is the job 
it carries on every day to protect 
the American farmer, and the na- 
tion's food supply, against foreign 
agricultural pest invasion.** 


* ELIMINATES GRINDING: 


powder and dust products. 


Finer particles dissolve more rapidly 


© QUALITY: 


The very highest specifications in the industry 


Guaranteed 99.6% pure 


™ 
P. ©. BOX 43-106 


Fechnical 
PULVERIZED 


$5% THROUGH 325 MESH 


Simply blend and formulate excellent wettable 


® SPEED UP LIQUID FORMULATIONS: 


Somples. prices, available on request 


MARKS & LEEDS CO., LTD. 


S MIAMI, FLORIDA 


—————Ee 


Modern Luxury in 
Downtown Chicago 


* 
CHICAGO'S ONLY DOWNTOWN MOTEL — RIGHT ON MICHIGAN AVENUE 
ACROSS FROM GRANT PARK. Closest to all convention centes— @ 
museums — theatres and shopping. Register from your car. Every * 

me 
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room excitingly furnished — tile bath with tub and shower, free W, 
AM & FM, Hi-Fi radio, room controlled heating and air-conditioning. 
Self dialing phones — 24 hour switchboard and message service. 
Free ice cubes. Room service. Atmospheric restaurant and lounge. 
Sun deck. Private dining rooms. Free swimming privileges at Acres 
Cabane Club. Phone HA 7-8200. TELETYPE CG-82. 


Closest to all Chicago convention centers. Suites > 
aod sample display rooms. Private meeting and 


Members: 

DAA banquet rooms 

Best Western Motels 

Quality Courts ‘All major credit cards accepted. ~ 
Write for rates. free maps and folders. fi 


—tronie MOTEL™ 


‘7 
Michigan Ave. at 12th St., Chicago, Il. 
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LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


Bulletins listed in this column are 
available from the organizations by 
which they are prepared. 


Sprayers ... Using Low-Volume Farm 
Sprayers, by T. E. Corley, Circular 126, 
January, 1959. 25 pages. Calibration, ad- 
justments to obtain the desired applica- 
toin rate, mixing the spray solution, 
selection and adjustment of equipment 
for different spraying jobs, operation, 
and care of sprayers are the topics dis- 
cussed. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 

AC 
Peas .. . Southern Table Peas, by C. 
L. Isbell. Bulletin 317, October, 1959. 
38 pages. Problems in crop production, 
factors involved in obtaining a greater 
yield. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 

AC 
Fertility Requirements .. . The Fer- 
tility Requirements of Ladino Clover 
and Orchard Grass, by W. H. Mitchell 
and L. G. Cotnoir, Jr. Bulletin No. 325 
(Technical), January, 1959. 24 pages. 
Experimental procedures and their re- 
sults. Tables and graphs of the survey 
available. Univ. of Del. Agricultural 
Exp. Station, Newark, Del. 

AC 
Mississippi Report . Mississippi 
Agriculture Experiment Station, by Clay 
Lyle and Henry H. Leveck. 99 pages. 
72nd annual report, June, 1959. Covers 
such topics as agricultural econoinics, 
agricultural engineering, agronomy— 
crops and soils, entomology, horticulture, 
plant pathology, physiology, plus others. 
Mississippi State University, State Col- 
lege, Miss 

AC 
Weed Control . . . Special Equipment 
for Chemical Weed Control, by O. B. 
Wooten and J. T. Holstun, Jr. 14 pages. 
Bulletin 576, May, 1959. A simple list- 
ing and explanation of the equipment 
used in chemical weed control experi- 
ments. Miss. State Univ., State College. 


Miss. 

AC 
Potassium .. . Potassium Requirements 
of Crops on Alabama Soils, by R. D. 
Rouse. Builetin 324, March, 1960. 29 
pages. Alabama Agricultural Exp. Sta. 
Auburn, Ala. 

AC 
Fly Control .. . Fly Control for Dairy 
Farms, by Extension Service of Wash- 
ington State University. 2 pages. Circu- 
lar 312, May, 1960. Gives chemical com- 
pounds for insecticides to be used in 
bargs, outside of the building, in the 
milk room or on the animal. Extension 
Service, Washington State Univ., Pull- 
man, Wash. 

AC 
Field Trials .. . Florida Field Trials, 
by Dr. G. R. Townsend, July 1, 1960. 
4 pages. Price list for agricultural chem- 
icals and material requirements for 
spray tests listed. G. R. Townsend, Box 
356, Belle Glade, Fla 
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PROFESSIONAL 


SOIL & PLANT TESTS 
SOIL FERTILITY PROBLEMS 
EVALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Or. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 
2620 Taylor St. Hollywood, Fla. 


| = Peet Data 
ON RESEARCH} 


(_] Analytical Services 
C] Bacteriology & Toxicology 


(] Surface Chemistry 


Foster D. Snell,ine 
tape CHEMISTS ¢ CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


COMPLETE 
LABORATORY 
SERVICE! 


Small and Large Animal Research, 
Toxicity Tests, Human Patch Tests. 
Bacteriology — Screening, Testing. 
Research — Bactericides, Fungici 
Chemistry—Visible, Ultraviolet, infrared 
Spectroscopy, Chromatography. 
New Products Pilot Plant. 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATES® 


ST. Loves 8, MISS PARK AVENUE 
ST. LOUAS 8, MISSOURI e JE. 1-5922 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 
Box 356 
Belle Glade, Floride 


Pesticide Residue Studies 
Research, Farm Facilities 
Write for Brochure 


Ma Ee. 

HARRIS LABORATORIES, 
Inc. 

Ch 2 ny, Saat. zz i) 


624 Peach Street __ HE 2-2811 
Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
Member American Council Independent 
Laboratories 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 
Consultants 


Marketing & Development 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Chemical Specialties 


415 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1488 


CONSULTANT 
Fertilizers — Pesticides 
Agricultural Specialties 


@ market h-development 
4 cenanah om ome 
. 


a edvertising copy 


VINCENT SAUCHELLI 


303 Overhill Rd Baltimore 10, Md. 
TUxedo 9-7340 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Chemical Pa ge and Chemist 


a Director of Science, Govern- 
t of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief . Bureau of Sau State of 
California, Department of Agriculture ) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
damage, claims, including imperts 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


AC ON MICROFILM 


All issues of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS are available on 
Microfilm. 


Librarians and other interested 
subscribers can contact University 
Microfilms, 13 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for price in- 
formation and copies. 


COMPLETE MARKETING 
SERVICE 
All Phases Business Operation 
Backed by years of diverse practical ex- 


perience in the agricultural chemical field. 
INQUIRE IN CONFIDENCE TO 


Dr. Roger W. Roth 
Agricultural Marketing Services 
2247 SILVERPINE DR., GLENVIEW, ILL. 
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An authoritative survey of the 
entire chemical fertilizer industry 


The Chemistry 


and Technology 
of FERTILIZERS | 


edited by VINCENT SAUCHELLI 


Chemical Technolegist, National Plant Food Institute 


HERE is a complete survey of the chemical fertilizer in- 
dustry. Leading authorities in the field discuss the raw 
materials used in chemical fertilizers and the conversion 
of these materials to suitable chemical compounds for 
the feeding of crop plants. 


Among the topics discussed are the factors controlling 
the preparation of conventional mixed fertilizers, the 
caking problem, the theory and practice of drying and N 
cooling fertilizers, liquid fertilizers, and corrosion and 

N 


ph, 


oe - 


methods of preventing it in the manufacturing process. 
Extensive coverage is given to phosphate ore, its mining SA 
and processing, In addition, the authors discuss nitrogen F edited by yINCE 


compounds, potash salts and granulated fertilizers. The , geot | 

* ° ° WOK! e+ ee 

book also includes a detailed description of the process- wot 148 "— 
No. 140 


ing equipment used in a modern plant. 


Broad in scope, accurate, completely up-to-date, this 
book is directed to the reader who is engaged or expects ty 
to be engaged in the fertilizer industry. It will be of 

special value to chemists, chemical engineers, plant sup- . 
erintendents, and to management charged with the re- 
ponsibility of selecting efficient and economical proc- 

esses for the production of fertilizers. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 704 PAGES 
P.O. Box 31 $18.00 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Please send me ...... copies of ‘““The Chemistry and Technology of Fertilizers” Edited by Vincent 


Sauchelli. I am enclosing ......... ($18.00 per copy) 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


yw classified replies to Box Number, 


Minimum space, one inch. 


Checks must accompany all orders. 


Help Wanted: 


ESCAMBIA C HEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

MANUFACTURER OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMICALS needs salesmen 
with 3-10 years experience in sales or 
distribution of fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials to fertilizer manufacturers 
and dealers in Southeastern United 
States. Travel moderate to heavy; 
car furnished and expenses paid. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience 
and ability. Send resume to: Person- 
nel Director, P. O. Box 467, Pensacola, 
Florida. 


For Sale: 


ROTENONE 5° EMULSIFIABLE 
CONCENTRATE. First quality 
guaranteed analysis material. We 
have a surplus of 2300 gallons left 
from a Government contract, priced 
dollars per gallon under the mar- 
ket. Colorado International Corp., 
5321 Dahlia Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


ArtHur Gloster has joined 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New 


York, as assistant manager of re- 


c/o Agricultural Chemicals, P. O. Box 31, 


Address 
Caldwell, N 

Rates for “Help Wanted” advertisements are 20¢ per word; minimum charge $3.00. Rate for 
individuals seeking employment is 5¢ per word, $1.00 minimum. 

Advertisements of machinery, products and services accepted at rate of $10.00 per column inch. 


y closing date, 10th of preceding month. 


VOL. 12, No. 7 (July 1957) of AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMICALS is needed 
to complete our reference records. 
Anyone who can supply this copy, is 
urged to contact T. D. Stubbs, Ento- 
mology Library, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


search. He had been chief engi- 
neer of Titlestad Corp., special- 
izing in the design of sulfuric acid 
plants. 

AC 


Henry Town LAsorarories of 
Madison, Wisconsin, have moved 
into a new insecticide plant and 
sales office in Madison. 


AC 


Rosert F. Git has been nam- 
ed sales manager for the Multiwall 
Bag Sales Division, Crown Zeller- 
San Francisco. 

AC 


FRANKLIN R. HALL has joined 
Niagara Chemical Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
Middleport, N. Y., as field service 
representative to arborists and 


bach Corp., 


FOR SALE 


2—2759 gal. 7316 Stainless tanks. 

4—2250 gal. 1316 Stainless tanks. 

5—iIng.-Rand 6” x 5” 7316 Stainless cent. pumps. 

6—36” Aluminum filter presses, 65 cham. 

1—Rotex 40” x 84”. 2-deck screen. 

1—wWorthington 70 cu. ft. rot. tatch blender. 

1—Raymond 66” 6-roll mill, rebuilt. 

1—Raymond 50” 5-roller hi-side mill, oil 
journals. double whizzer. 

3—National 10° x 78’ dryers, %” 

2—Davenport 8’ x 60’ rot. dryers, +. 16” welded 
shell, comb. chamber, burner. 

1—7’-6” x 62’ rotary cooler, \” welded. 

2—Bonnet 7’ x 60’ rot. dryers, 5g” shell. 

2—Bonnet 6’ x 52’ rotary dryers, 5/16”. 

1—Louisville 4°-6” x 25’ steam-tube dryer. 

2—18,.000 gal. vert. alum. tanks. 


LARGEST STOCK OF ROTARY DRYERS & 
COOLERS — Send for Circular + 860-A 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


1—Prater Blue-Streak hammermill. 
4—Forester hammermills, size #8, 6. 
3—Davenport #1A dewatering presses. 
4—Davenport 2A dewatering presses. 
5—Buflovak 42” x 120” dbl. drum dryers. 
3—Shriver 48” C. |. filter presses, 50 ch. 
2—Allis-Chalmers Inter-plane grinders. 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 


SEND FOR DETAILED CIRCULAR 


PERRY + yg Kiy STREET 
PHILA, ‘2 
POplar 3- Sb0s 


fruit-vegetable growers in central 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
AC 


WituiaAmM E. VANNAH, former 
chief editor of Control Engineer- 
ing, has joined the Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass., as associate for ad- 
vanced engineering. 


AC 


WituiaM T. Cort has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general 
sales manager in the fertilizer divi- 
sion of Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, Va. Mr. Corl 
will supervise V-C’s Dubuque, 
Iowa, and East St. Louis, Illinois, 
sales offices. 


TYPE E-41 FOR INSECTICIDES 
KAOCOTE-—FERTILIZER CONDITIONER 


—Gor Information and Sampres Write— 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY 


AIKEN SOUTH CAROLINA 
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The 
MAGAZINE 
for the 
Custom Applicator 
and the 


Manufacturer 
of 


Agricultural Chemicals 


offering practical features on manufacturing processes; techniques, 
developments . . . advantages, disadvantages, limitations, means of 
application, technical and toxicological data on the agricultural 
chemicals; market information; merchandising aids; survey data, etc. 
In addition, monthly features by industry experts on topics of current 
interest; reviews of technical literature; review of new industry prod- 
ucts, equipment and bulletins . . . and news about the agricultural 
chemicals industry. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 Year 


United States $4.00 
Canada 5.00 
Pan. Am. Countries 7.00 
Other Foreign Countries 12.00 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Caldwell, New Jersey 
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Bags 4. : 


Agricultural Marketing Service ............ 105 

sel Allied Chemical Corporation — 
Nitrogen Division ........-.....--.-----. 75 to 78 
General Chemical Division ........3rd Cover 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., The 4 
Ane American Cyanomid Co. ..............-.-.---- 12 
ie American Potash & Chemical Corp. ...... 50 


ap Armour Aricultural Chemical Co. .......... 60 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. —............-....---+-- 27 
Be CE © vane cthitlnnsnicontecnnttininih 104 


Bogpak Division, 


International Paper Co. ................ Dec. 
Barnard & leas Mfg. Co. .......-....------+--- 90 
Baughman Manvfacturing Co. -............. 91 
ey 
Bio-Search & Development Co. ............ Mor 


Calumet Division, Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 59 
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N indication that Premier Castro of 
A cut is beginning to feel the effect 
of the U. S. embargo on shipments t& 
that country is contained 
patch received recently 
which that a boat load of 
than one million pounds of 
has been seized by the U. S 
Service because it appeared destined for 
Cuba. The consigned to a 
Mexican that 
the insecticide was to have been diverted 
to a Cuban port. At the same time, an 
other shipment of 
heing det t Horston, Texas pend 


in a news dis 
from Miami 
States more 
insecticide 
Customs 
cargo was 


firm but indications were 


larec pesticides was 
ned 


ing further investigation 


Mixing and blending has long been 
considered an “art” in the fertilizer 
business but indications are that it may 
succumb to automation, according to 
the General Electric Company. The re- 
cent development of digital control 
computers and of new types of sensors 
(such as the X-ray analyzers) are said 
to make possible the application of the 
techniques of automation to blending 
processes. Among the advantages 
claimed by GE are “a substantial re- 
duction in physical facilities” and “im- 
provement in control over the quality 
of the finished product.” They note. 
however, that close cooperation among 
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A TYPICAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS SUBSCRIBER TELLS 
Why Ae Readi Agricu ‘Yaral Chemicals 


! lis, Indiana, produces 
phosphate and granular “D&K” fertilizers at plants in | 
Indianapolis plant has a rate¢ 
tons of 
2,500 tons of superphosphate, 1,500 tons 
materials, and 4,000 tons 


Kinesbury is vice president of the company 
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process design engineers, plant oper- 
ators, the computer system engineers, 
hardware design engineers, and com- 
puter programmers is essential. 


AC 


A “one-shot” fertilizer for con- 
tainer-grown plants has recently been de- 
veloped by researchers connected with 
the Texas division of Dow Chemical 
Co, Midland, Mich. The new product 
is said to consist of synthetic ion ex- 
changers which offer such substantial re- 
nutrient values that a small 
amount mixed in a potting soil at time 
of planting maintains an effective source 
of available nutrients for the life of the 
plant. Such a product would be very 
helpful to commercial greenhouse oper- 
ators, as well as home gardeners, making 
possible efficient production of attractive, 
high quality plants in a limited volume 
of growth medium. It is reported that 
the product has been under study and 
development for eight years. It is cur- 
rently being test marketed in Texas by 
Dow’s distributor, George J. Ball, Inc., 
West Chicago, Ill, 


serves of 


AC 


Phosphate Scheme of India, which 
ts attempting to make a contribution to 
increased foodstuffs for Indians, and at 
the same time expand the sale of fer- 
tilizer in this potentially tremendous 
market, recently started publication of a 
house organ under the name “Phosphate 
News.” The January, 1061, issue lists 
goals set up by the Planning Commission 
in India’s Third-Five-Year Plan. Tl«y 
are aiming at 500,000 tons of PO, 1,000,- 
000 tons of N and 200,000 tons of K,O, 
which ts stated to be the bare minimum 
to produce the 110,000,000 tons of grain 
needed to make India self-sufficient in 
food-grains. Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, who 
has just returned to the United States 
after six months in India developing edu- 
cational programs to aid in expansion of 
fertilizer use there, is a regular contrib- 
utor to the new publication 


AC 


The United Nations has also been 
active in attempting to expand India’s 
use of fertilizers. At the invitation of 
the Indian Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry a five-man U. N. team of ex- 
perts recently visited India to review 
reports prepared previously by other 
committees on recommendations regard- 
ing fertilizer manufacturing processes 
and equipment. The team is supposed 
to advise the Indian government on how 
the fertilizer production targets set up 
in the latest five year plan may best be 
achieved. 

Members of the team, which just 
completed its work, include: as team 
leader, Dr. A. G. White, formerly man- 
aging director of Nobel Div. of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, United Kingdom. 
Dr. G. S. Gouri of the United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, Robert S. Ray, former vice-presi- 
dent of Collier Carbon & Chem. Corp., 
Dr. James W. Fitts, head of Soils Dept., 
N. Carolina State College, and Dr. Carls- 
son, formerly managing director of the 
Swedish company, Fosfatbolaget. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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NOW ON STREAM! 


General Chemical’s New E. St. Louis 


The green acid from General Chemical’s latest design wet process phosphoric acid plant is 
really green! It runs 75% H;PO, consistently—or 54.3% P.2Os. It is cleaner, with lower solids 


content, and therefore easier for you to use and handle. 
For information on this new greener phosphoric acid—and how it can bring you savings in 


your own operations—call your nearest General Chemical office. 


asic to America’s Progress hemical GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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This eason, as in the past, Hereules Powder Company will pro- 
mote av informational program designed to create an awareness 
of the need for better insect pest control. One of the highlights 
of the 1961 program is a four-page, four-color insert running in 
leading Cotton Belt publications, outlining a planned, complete 
program of cotton insect control with toxaphene-DDT, the insec- 
ticide combination with “synergistic action.” 

loxaphene promotion with seasonal messages will also appear 
in local farm publications, newspapers, and on local radio and 


TV stations and other media. Hercules will also continue its long- 


OXAPHEN 


time sponsorship of leading radio and TV farm directors in the 
Cotton Belt and in other prime toxaphene markets. 

Millions of farmers will have a new interest in toxaphene and 
the toxaphene-DDT combination. The Hercules informational 
program will help them get the most from their insecticide dollar 

build more confidence in insecticides. 

\ copy of the special Cotton Belt insert “Higher Yields, Quality 
Cotton, More Profit” is available on request. Write to: 


{gricultural Chemicals Division 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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